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Vain Calculator 


HE three distinctions that Mr Bevan has earned in the past week 

could well mark the end of his effective political career. No man 
has ever done more to ensure that his own party will shortly. be 
defeated in a general election. No Minister has on resigning attacked in 
more vehement and bitter fashion his own colleagues of the day 
before. And few politicians have ever shifted their ground, on a 
major issue of policy, so far and so fast. Mr Bevan’s anger at 
the new charges for false teeth and glasses under the health service, 
announced in Mr Gaitskell’s Budget speech, proves to be a 
mere diversion. It was always inconceivable that he could split the 
Government on this issue and his threat to do so was sheer bluff. He 
resigned last week-end on the much wider and newly discovered 
ground that he disagreed with Mr Gaitskell’s Budget policy and with 
the scale of rearmament that made it necessary. There had been no 
public hint of this intention—nor, it appears from the Prime Minister’s 
letter, any private hint intelligible to Mr Bevan’s colleagues. If such 
a fundamental ground of disagreement had emerged during the twelve 
days, from the Budget to the resignation, when Mr Bevan’s intentions 
were freely discussed, it would hardly have remained a deep secret. 


No simple explanation accounts for this remarkable change of front. 
Mr Bevan certainly did not explain it last Monday. He declared, with 
a frank cynicism greatly shocking to most of his party, that in the 
past he remained a member of the Government while disagreeing 
with some of its declared policies, because he believed that by 
“ manceuvring ” he could, and in fact did, frustrate those policies. If 
his general objection to the Budget was not an after-thought—if, as 
his own account implied, he had been formulating for more than a 
fortnight all the sweeping things he said against the Government on 
Monday—he can never have had a moment’s doubt about resigning. 
The simplest and kindest explanation of the delay must be that he 
hesitated, not about his resignation, but about the reasons he should 
give for it. He may have thought at first that opposition to the health 
service charges would in itself be a sufficient card to play: by keeping 
the rest in his hand he would retain scope for later “‘manceuvre.” But 
the continued calmness of the Labour Party’s response to the health 
service charges forced him to conclude that this card was only a deuce. 
In order to go out with a bang, he had to play most of his high cards. 
They have won him no honour tricks. 


That is in itself a mark of the comparative weakness of the Labour 
Party’s left wing. But Mr Bevan has some cards left. He committed 
himself on Monday to unstinting opposition to the Government's 
financial policy but to only limited opposition to the defence pro- 
gramme. He did not argue that rearmament on the scale proposed 
was wrong or unnecessary ; he confined himself to the proposition that 
the expenditure planned for this year was greater than could in fact 
be realised, and therefore this year’s Budget ought not to be based 
on it. His general rhetorical forebodings—that rearmament at the 
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present speed would disrupt the economy of the whole 
western world—led to a sweeping criticism not of this 
country but of the United States. Mr Bevan does not 
argue that because the United States is rearming, as he 
thinks, too fast, Britain should contract out of rearma- 
ment altogether. His criticism of the defence programme 
' is that it attempts too much because it is inconsistent 
with the maintenance of the standard of living and the 
social services. This is a disagreeable economic dis- 
covery that others have made besides Mr Bevan. If the 
proposed £1,300 million is the wrong figure, what is 
right—{1,200 million or £1,100 million? Could even 
Mr Bevan argue for less, or was the vigour with which 
he championed the present programme in the House 
of Commons less than three months ago just another 
manceuvre ? 
x 


There are two things to be said about his attitude. 
First, Mr Bevan’s criticism of the extent and speed of 
the British programme has no logical connection what- 
ever with his criticism of the United States. If there 
were really any prospect that the consequences of 
American rearmament would be as disastrous for the 
whole Western world as Mr Bevan fears, then a reduction 
of 10 per cent in the British programme (a reduction 
that he appears to regard as physically inevitable) 
could not conceivably make the difference between 
effective defence and a disaster on the scale Mr Bevan 
threatens. 


The second overwhelming criticism of Mr Bevan’s 
present position is that nothing whatever has 
happened to make things worse since the present 
defence programme was launched, apparently with 
his full support, in January. It was always plain 
that rearmament would impose a heavy strain on 
supplies of raw materials. It was always apparent 
that, because stocks had been run down last year 
—largely as a result of the Government’s own mis- 
calculations—this country was particularly vulnerable to 
shortages. It was always certain that the production of 
many civilian goods would have to be cut. It was always 
probable that even if these cuts were made, the scale of 
armament production and the total of national production 
could be maintained only if Britain managed to import 
more raw materials than have been or are in prospect. 
This is the hazard on which Mr Bevan fastened with 
such characteristic extravagance when he talked of the 
western world outside America being “ undermined ” 
and plunged into “mass unemployment.” It is alarm- 
ing indeed that the Atlantic powers have so far failed to 
agree on ways of distributing raw materials to ensure 
that their defence effort as a whole is as effective as 
possible. But the failure is not final, nor is the fault 
exclusively American. So far British industry has faced 
some difficulty and dislocation, but to talk of its being 
“threatened by partial paralysis” is and 
irresponsible nonsense. No realist rules out the possi- 
bility that in the second half of this year shortages may 
prevent industry from doing everything to which it is 
committed for defence, exports and essential needs at 
home. But even Mr Harold Wilson admitted, in his 
slightly more restrained statement of Mr Bevan’s 
economic case, that enough materials “may” be 
obtained. This week’s news from the United States 
justifies a reasonable Micawberism—which Ministers 
have summoned to their rescue often enough in the 
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past—and there is no case whatever for modifying noy 
a programme that Mr Bevan and Mr Wilson thought 
reasonable three months ago. 

The motives for the rush to pessimism are all t00 plain 
When new charges were being put on the country fo; 
the expansion of the social services, no one was more 
willing than Mr Bevan to strain the economy to its limits 
to risk inflation, to decry caution, to put his faith in the 
expansion of production. What holds him back noy 
is not a more realistic assessment of the expansive powers 
of the economy but a difference of enthusiasm about the 
objective. Even if the reasons for pessimism about pro- 
duction were much stronger than they are, the mos 


definitive conclusion to which they could lead would be _ 


that some of this year’s £1,300 million for defence might 
not be spent until next year. Yet Mr Bevan is prepared 
solemnly to declare that the £4,700 million programme 
for the next three years “ is already dead.” This assertion 
vane meaning, unless it is an expression of Mr Bevan's 
wishes. 


The essence of Mr Bevan’s position is not that he 
objects to tanks but that he rates them lower than 
dentures. There is no point of high principle involved 
in the new charges for teeth and spectacles. Some parts 
of the health service have always been subject to charges. 
But Mr Bevan is determined that rearmament should not 
stop the development of the social services. Rearmament 
is acceptable if it can be added to the state’s existing 
obligations and met by squeezing the rich. It is 
unacceptable when it can be achieved only at some real 
sacrifice of the general standard of living. His former 
colleagues have at least learned to recognise that an 
effective rearmament programme puts a limit to the 
liabilities of the welfare state. This is evident enough 
this year, when it is possible to hope that the demands of 
rearmament can be. met by little more than a halt to the 
advancing standard of living. Next year, it will be 
difficult realistically to argue—in or out of office—that 
a cut is avoidable. Mr Bevan and Mr Attlee will then 
stand very far apart. Intellectually the division is not 
new: the unexpected thing is that Mr Bevan has chosen 
to expose it publicly while Labour is still in office. 


* 


There can be little doubt where this may lead Mr 
Bevan. His limited criticism of rearmament cannot 
possibly be sustained. Either it must gradually be with- 
drawn, which from Mr Bevan is most unlikely, or it 
must be developed into an unlimited attack ; he will be 
tempted to pass on, that is to say, from criticising the 
practicability of the present rearmament programme to 
rejecting the need for any great increase in armaments at 
ali—and rejecting, therefore, the foreign policy that 
rearmament is designed to support. This is the card 
still in Mr Bevan’s hand. There is no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of his opposition to Soviet Communism. But 
there is also no reason to doubt the of his anti- 
Americanism. On Monday he declared that the evils of 
the Budget arose “ because we have allowed ourselves to 
be dragged too far behind the wheels of American 
diplomacy.” He said that if American rearmament con- 
tinued at the present pace “more harm will be done by 
this unrestrained behaviour than by the behaviour of the 
eles cate tee ned eee The grounds 
for a British doctrine of the “third force” in foreiga 


affairs could hardly have been more openly suggested. 
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If Mr Bevan conjures with these ideas, he will certainly 
get very little response in the country as a whole. If 
he widens his attack while the Government remains in 
office Mr Attlee and Mr Morrison are surely bound to 
demand his dismissal from the Labour party, and there 
is little doubt that at this stage a large majority would 
support them. Mr Bevan would then have incurred all 
the odium of completely splitting the party at a time 
when its ability to retain power had not been put to the 
final test of an election. His more likely course is to try 
to restrain himself for a time. There is no doubt, even 
so, that he has become a grave liability to the Labour 

Labour without Bevan might damp the 
enthusiasms of some constituency organisations, but 
Labour with Bevan will cut a sorry figure before the 
electorate as a whole. 

Mr Bevan appears to believe that while he had lost 
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influence in office he will regain it when the Labour party 
is in opposition. Since he will then be able to play on 
all the natural discontents that the harsh necessities of 
effective rearmament must create, this may well be 
correct. In that case, the Labour party will have 
seriously to consider whether it can allow itself to be 
used for such ambitions and for political objectives that 
are certainly not its own. There is a deeper question. 
If the Labour party were to lose Mr Bevan, and the 
vague left-wing fire that goes with him, what would 
remain ? Would its present leaders be able to re-create 
a moderate policy, fitting their old ideals to the needs of 
a harsh new world, that would appeal to their followers? 
If they cannot do so, Mr Bevan may yet succeed in filling 
a political vacuum. But at least the past three weeks 
have made it plain beyond doubt that such a man could 
never triumph on any other terms. 


Fighting tor a Draw 


Le Communist High Command in Korea decided 
last Monday that the psychological moment had come 
for resuming serious fighting, and took the offensive. So 
once again the conciliatory gestures of a British Foreign 
Secretary are spurned by Peking, and the frail hopes of 
stopping the fighting are lost in the grim clamour of 
guns and bombs and tanks inflicting fearful slaughter. 
The dismissal of General MacArthur is interpreted by 
the enemy as clear evidence not of America’s limited and 
just objectives but of President Truman’s displeasure 
with his generals’ “ failure” to crush the “armies of 
liberation.” Those who talk peace in Washington and 
London—unless they are “partisans of peace ”—are 
treated as hypocrites, and Chinese and North Koreans 
appear to pin their faith to the forecast made two months 
ago by Stalin: 

If Britain and the USA finally reject the peace proposals 
of the People’s Government of China, the war in Korea can 
end only in the defeat of the interventionists. 

These are grave facts, which demand a sharp readjust- 
ment of many opinions held in this country about the 
Korean war. 


_ Although General MacArthur has departed, the fight- 
ing goes on ; the dismissal of the United Nations Com- 
mander-in-Chief has not removed what many liked to 
believe was the main obstacle to peace. Instead, it now 
seems likely that the spring offensive will show the 
Russians and the Chinese intervening more weightily 
than ever before, even challenging the supremacy of the 
United Nations forces at sea and in the air with air- 
craft that only Moscow can supply. If so, then Presi- 
dent Truman’s wise and brave refusal to take the 
initiative in extending the zone of hostilities is to be 
treated by the Communists as the opportunity for taking 
greater risks. How great the next few weeks may show. 

The new UN commander in the field, General Van 
Fleet, has said he is confident that his forces can deal 
with the new offensive ; and it be that no acute 
military crisis is to be expec et that is merely 
another way of saying that this is a war to which no end 
is in sight, @ str of attrition which, just because 









its conditions preclude a knock-out blow, has become 
4 searching test of endurance and morale, both civil and 
military. The Americans, faced with a casualty list of 
over 60,000—as great as that for the first month of the 


Normandy battle—have never regarded Korea as a side- 
show ; they have felt for some time that their allies 
Should realise that this has become, and may weil 
remain, the fighting front of the cold war, the test case 
against Communist aggression. Not only Asia, but the 
whole world will judge from the issue what are the 
material, and still more the moral, capacities of the con- 
testants. As the contest is resumed, it is the moment 
to concentrate attention on the facts that face soldiers and 
statesmen as the third round begins in Korea—and in 
the United States. 


By dismissing General MacArthur from his command 
President Truman has staked everything on not losing 
the war: that is to say, on proving that aggression has 
been repelled, not bought off. The General’s case was 


’ that the war can be won only by a “ Hit China ” policy. 


The President’s answer is not that it would be better to 
be defeated than to carry the war into China, but that 
it can and must be won by fighting on the Korean 
peninsula. Each side in this American controversy has 
nailed its colours to the mast ; both agree that the United 
Nations must win but they disagree over the means to be 
used. If, therefore, the campaign were to end in defeat 
or to fade out into what is called an “ Eastern Munich,” 
then many would claim that General MacArthur has 
been proved right. The political consequences of such 
a verdict would be far-reaciting. What is more impor- 
tant, if failure in Korea could be represented as the result 
of America’s allies dragging their feet then the conse- 
quences would be felt in Europe, and especially in this 
country. It is no use protesting that these are not the 
arguments of fair-minded people ; for it is not the fair- 
minded people who conduct such a controversy. 


These facts about opinion in the United States (more 
fully discussed in “ American Survey” this week) are 
data as important for British policy in Korea as the mood 
or dispositions of the Chinese, and should be treated as 
such by all opinion in this country that recognises the 
importance for peace of the Anglo-American partnership. 
It should not be forgotten how, only four months ago, 
when the UN forces were in full retreat, many Americans 
were ready to attack China rather than lose the war ; 
whereas many British were ready to lose the war in 
Korea rather than attack China. This divergence 
between national moods never came to the point of 
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crisis because of the rally and renewed advance achieved 
by General Ridgway ; but it is this divergence that may 
reappear at any time to bedevil the alliance. 

It is salutary to look for a moment at the picture as it 
is presented in the Communist camp. There are 
expressed day after day a fanatical belief in the superior 
morale of the revolutionary peasant masses, and a deter- 
mination to prove that in the long run this will triumph 
over the mechanised forces of the western world. That 
the Korean war has already lasted ten months must seem 
a fact of little importance to men who fought a civil war 
for over twenty years, even though the strain of the 
campaign on the resources of China and of the Soviet 
Far Eastern command must be heavy. That the western 
governments, whose men are fighting in Korea, from 
time to time openly disagree ; that the United Nations 
takes weeks to agree even on a simple definition of aims ; 
that public opinion in the United States and Britain is 
constantly forcing statesmen into reassuring statements 
about the limits they will set to their strategy—all this 
must appear in Moscow and Peking as a sure sign of 

iling stamina, of lack of political support for the 
fighting men. Stalin said as much when he declared in 
February that American and British officers and men 
- were in no way inferior to their opponents save in one 
respect: that they did not know or believe in the cause 
for which they were fighting. In short, the lesson of 
the last six months is that “approaches to Peking,” 
programmes for negotiation, talk of conciliating the 
aggressor are treated by the Communists as signs of 
weakness, especially when the tide of battle is not moving 
against them. 


To acknowledge this is not to throw aside all hopes of 
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negotiation and a political settlement ; nor does it mean 
accepting the leap-in-the-dark strategy recommended by 
General MacArthur ; nor does it lead to the view—g, 
some Americans suggest—that the United Nations’ aim: 
in Korea cannot be achieved by limited war. So many 
factors in the Communist camp—and in the American 
and British situations—are unpredictable that the ult- 
mate outcome is not to be discovered at the end of a 
long chain of strictly logical . What recognition 
of these facts does mean is that the United Nations, 
having decided on a simple statement of aims and 
minimum terms, should firmly declare that these will be 
fought for in Korea just as long as the Chinese choose 
to make the battle last. If there is to be a struggle of 
attrition—and that it what cold war means—policy has 
to be backed by patience and resolution. 

What the statement of policy should be emerges fairly 
clearly from the debates of the last months at Lake 
Success. First, it should be stated that the United 
Nations will agree at any time to a cease-fire on the basis 
of existing military positions on or near the 38th parallel, 
Secondly, they should declare their readiness to negotiate 
an international settlement of the Korean question with- 
out any details being laid down in advance. Thirdly, 
they should make it clear that there will be no offers of 
negotiation or peace terms so long as fighting continues, 
nor will major political demands be accepted as condi- 
tions of a truce. It will be said that such a limited state- 
ment is valueless because it leaves out all the essential 
questions: what is to be done about Formosa ; how to 
recognise the Chinese People’s Government and its claim 
to a seat in Uno ; who is to keep order in Korea. In 
fact its strength would lie in these very omissions ; for it 
cannot be repeated often enough, to Chinese and British 
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alike, that the answer that can be eventually given to 
these questions depends on the way and the time that 
the war ends. A solution that was acceptable six months 
ago is impossible now; a com that looks 
unacceptable now may be possible when the MacArthur 
affair has faded away. To expect a nation losing men 
as the Americans are losing them to accept now any 
proposal that would give Formosa to the Communists 
is unrealistic ; to ask Uno now to promise a seat to a 
government which has flouted its authority and the 
principles of its charter is neither realistic nor dignified ; 
to foresee how Korea can be united and pacified until 
the possibilities of Chinese co-operation are known is 
next to impossible. Of course, if the whole problem is 
to be. treated realistically it is also neces to point to 
the vital strategic interest of Russia and China in Korea 
and Formosa, to the face that must be saved by Asian 
Communism, to the revolutionary mood of Mao Tse-tung 
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and his men. But realism begins at home and the Chinese 
will see to it that their interests are not forgotten. 

If the spring offensive develops, it would be 
wise to assume that the Chinese stake great hopes on 
it and would like to see the UN forces back in the Pusan 
bridgehead before the anniversary of the campaign’s 
beginning. The United Nations on the other hand can 
and should hope for no more than successful defence 
and another stalemate in the field ; for it is out of such 
a stalemate, during the lull of exhaustion, that Com- 
munist readiness to agree on a cease-fire is most likely to 
come. The whole difference between the two sides may 
be summed up in one sentence: to the Communists 
victory means the total defeat of the United Nations, but 
to the United Nations victory means a draw. And it is 
for a draw that they must now fight, with stubborn can- 
fidence and patience. There can be no sterner test either 
of statesmanship or of military morale. 


Whose Mediterranean ? 


O war with Russia could be won without the 

Western Powers controlling the Mediterranean. 
The discussions now going on about command in that 
area and the relationship of that command ‘to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation (Nato) are therefore of 
very great importance. They are also very complex. 
As the Minister of Defence, Mr Shinwell, stated in last 
week’s debate in the House of Commons, these discus- 
sions have been taking place simultaneously with those 
which have led to the appointment of a Supreme Com- 
mander in the North Atlantic. Conflicting political as 
well as military interests, however, have delayed agree- 
ment over the Mediterranean, and whatever solution is 


finally reached, it will cause nearly as much grievance» 


as satisfaction. 


The leading questions to which answers must be 
found are three. Since the western Mediterranean. con- 


stitutes the southern flank of the’ North Atlantic: treaty’ 
powers operating in western Europe, should this fact ~ 
dominate the dispositions. made—to what extent,-that-is, ~-- 


should the whole Mediterranean area come under Nato? 
Following a decision on this question, what should then 
be the structure of the Mediterranean command itself? 
And which countries should be included in or associated 
with it? Theré is also gréat atgument whether a 
supreme commander should be Bri 
this is really a secondary problem in spite of its political 
Prominence at the moment. cease 
Seven countries are vitally interested in the answers 
to these questions and each has a 
Britain and the United States, France, Italy and Jugo- 
Slavia, Greece and Turkey. For Britain, the Mediter- 
tanean is the vital route to the Middle East, to Britis 
interests in southern Asia, and to the distant membet 
of the Commonwealth in the Pacific—Australia and New 
Zealand ; the way through the Mediterranean is also 
the shortest routi for-supplies of ‘sterling oil to western 
Europe. This area is therefore one strategic unit and 
in the past has ‘been’ defended «under a single, and 
British, command. ‘To the:Americans, the emphasis on 
the problem is different. In the west, the Mediterranean 
'S essentially General Eisenhower’s right flank ; in the 


east, it is pri 


primarily the road to Greece and 
Turkey, advanced beter et Amictioen interest. The 


or American ; but - 


ial point of view=- __ | | 
eps i ~~ -efeation of” the ‘Mediterranean ‘ani 


whole sea is an important arm of the vast strategic net- 
work of American bombing bases, including aircraft 
carriers. And in the Bosphorus lies one of the two 
Russian outlets to European waters. 


The French are primarily concerned with communica- 
tions from north to south across the western Mediter- 
ranean to Algeria and Morocco, since North Africa: is 
vital to France as a military base. They also want: to 
retain an interest in the defence of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Plans for the area are being discussed by Nato’s 
Standing Group of three representatives from the 
Chiefs of Staff; in this France is represented by one of 
its rising soldiers, Lieutenant General Paul Ely, and 
recently Admiral Lemonnier has been appointed as 
‘General _ Eisenhower’s Naval Deputy. But . so 
vehémently has Paris felt, and not without justification, 
that.it-is.being left out of policy-making decisions. in 


og Mediterranean that M. Pleven, as Vice-Premier; has 


‘Jately “protestéd Officially to Washington and London. 
Likewise;—Italy’s~outstanding interest as a Nato power 
is to. see the. Mediterranean made safe for its allies and 
‘$0. for itself’; to ‘this'end, Rome, like Paris, tends to 
favour ‘an American commander. Marshal Tito in 
Jugoslavia depends on allied control of the Mediter- 
‘ranean for the arms and Support from the West which 
‘are increasingly necessary to‘his defiance of the Comin- 
‘form Goliath } he does ‘not, however, mean to enter any 
‘western alliance, either in the Mediterranean or in 

‘These aftitudes have all helped to slow up the 
command. But 
‘Greece and Turkey présent. the western planners 
“with their most serious trouble ; for the strongly ex- 
‘pressed desire of these two Countries to join Nato raises 
fi acute practical terms some of the most fundamental 
issues facing the West. .Turkey—whether regarded as a 
European or a Middle Eastern country—is at present 
one of the leading military powers of the continent, 
deeply resolute, in a key, strategic situation, already 
bound by treaty to receive British and French assistance 
if attacked, and backed -by the clear, if unspecific, com- 
mitment of American support. Greece is in a similar 
position in relation to Britain and America, though not 
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to France. And the Greeks as a people have a long and 
proud record of courage, endurance and loyalty in 
resisting aggression ; with American and British help 
they alone have successfully met and beaten militant 
Communism since the war, both within and at their 
frontiers. The military problem facing these two 
countries is severe. Although associated with the lead- 
ing powers of Nato, they can at present take no formal 
part in its wider general planning. If they are not 
eventually to join Nato, they want firmer American 
guarantees of security and need to open bilateral staff 
talks between themselves, as well as to exchange basic 
military information with Marshal Tito—if he will 
do so. 


These, then, are some of the leading facts. They 
raise at least three major issues for the Western Powers: 
the defence organisation that can be created for the whole 
free world in circumstances short of open war ; the real 
function of Nato; and the most practical limits for a 
regional organisation based on western Europe. For 
world defence the 
ideal would be for 
all anti-Communist 
powers to band 
together to resist 
Soviet imperialism 
jointly everywhere ; 
but in practice this jy 4... 
is quite impossible 
at the present stage. 
Even in a specific 
region such as 
Western Europe or 
the Western Pacific 
or the Persian Gulf, 
political _ rivalries, |} 
vacillating govern- 
ments and inequali- 
ties of military § 
power make an F 
effective local 
defence organisation 
extremely difficult 
to arrange. Nato 
is so far the only one of its kind, and it still has 
many limitations. Outside Nato, strategic and tactical 
planning for defence must remain, at any rate for the 
time being, primarily a responsibility of the main real 
force in the western world, the Anglo-American alliance. 

Nato is concerned with the most crucial battlefield of 
all—Europe. If western Europe were once lost to 
Communist invaders, it might be recaptured, but the 
democratic and cultural heritage that has survived two 
great wars could never be brought to life again after a 
third war. Nato’s function is therefore political as well 
as military. Its primary aim is as much to deter and if 
possible to prevent war, as to provide the best 
possible means of fighting the war should it come. 
In the present stage the struggle it is more 
important that Nato should receive the willing 
political support and technical co-operation of its 
members in carrying out its task, and less important 
to achieve military perfection. Naturally, the work of 
building an effective defensive machine must be as 
efficient as possible. But, for the present, one that runs 
smoothly is better than a racing model which might be 
always stopping. This is why it should be Nato’s chief 
aim to produce quickly a compact and politically accept- 


Mediterranean, 


Proposed division between 
Eastern and Western 
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able organisation of existing forces. General Eisen. 
hower’s last command SHAEF was set up at the heioh 
of a war ; his new command SHAPE is being set uy , 
meet quite different requirements. 

If these principles are applied to the problem 
associating the Mediterranean with the western 
European and North Atlantic area, a good case can jy 
made out for extending Nato to cover the western 
Mediterranean but not the eastern. In itself, this teng, 
to strengthen the American argument that the Medite. 
ranean should be administered by two commands anj 
not a single one. Once attempts are made to extenj 
the area covered by Nato, whether on_ political o, 
strategic grounds, it is very difficult to see where a lin. 
could properly be drawn short of Singapore. Nato js 
quite unsuitable as a world organisation; but ; 
should logically include all the immediately adjacen 
land and sea areas in which the continental Nato power 
are vitally interested. The French long ago insisted op 
including Algeria for this reason. A line drawn 
on this basis would 
come down th 
centre of the 
Adriatic and then 
south cross _ the 
Mediterranean. 

To turn now to 
the secondary issue: 
in the House of 
Commons last week 
Mr Churchill 
argued in favour of 
an American con- 
mander in th 
Mediterranean, that 
this officer would 
have under him 2 
powerful American 
carrier fleet and 
would control the 
great American aif 
bases to be built 
in France and 
French North 
Africa. If this command were closely associated with 
General Eisenhower’s and limited to the westem 
Mediterranean, Mr Churchill’s argument would prob- 
ably come nearest to satisfying most people, provided that 
a satisfactory political counterbalance were arranged in 
the defence structure of the eastern Mediterranean. 
There, if the British are to remain the most prominent 
aed in the Middle East—for all the reasons which have 
ed to their playing that role over the past thirty years— 
they should also continue to have the main say in the 
defence arrangements. The eastern Mediterranean and 
the Middle East are complementary. 


Lastly, there is the problem of Greece and Turkey. 
Since they feel so strongly about more specific American 
guarantees, they should be given them. Like the security 
of Australia and New Zealand, that of Greece and 
Turkey has become a vital American interest, proclaimed 
by President Truman in 1947. But to the people on the 
spot this is by no means the same thing as having a firm 
Seah give setae sachs ctaiiitars ‘cow’ be Os 
While and Turkey are not, therefore, suitable 
candidates for Nato, no satisfactory settlement of the 
now acute Mediterranean problem is likely to be reached 
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without reviving and implementing the suggestions 
current over a year ago for a Mediterranean Pact. Only 
by this functional and regional approach can the anti- 
Communist powers build up an adequate system of 
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world security strong enough to resist the threats and 


pressures to which, even without open war, the Com- 
munist powers may now continue to subject them 
for several years to come. 


Charity and the Hospitals 


(By a Correspondent) 


O the lawyer, “ charity” is a technical term. In the 

courts, charitable purpose is divorced from charit- 
able motive. The classes of charities that the courts 
recognise (and so endow with the power to hold pro- 
perty in perpetuity) have a basis in a statute passed in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign and since overlain with hun- 
dreds of judicial decisions. But a gift to a hospital has 
always been recognised as a charitable gift. Nearly two 
years ago, when the National Health Service Act of 
1946 came into operation, a quite novel complication 
was thrust into the picture and the courts, with the 
instinctive reaction of an oyster, at once set to work 
to make the best of the intrusion. Is the result anything 
like a pearl ? 

The National Health Service Act came into operation 
on July 5, 1948. Twelve days before Mrs M. A. Kellner 
had died, and by her will she had given one-eighth 
of the residue of her estate to the Cancer Research 
Institute and another eighth to the Royal Cancer Hos- 
pital, both of which at her death were independent 
institutions existing under the hospital’s Royal Charter, 
granted in 1910. The Act transferred hospitals and all 
their property, except endowments, to the Minister of 
Health ; it provided for the ultimate dissolution of all the 
governing bodies, both incorporated and unincorporated, 
that owned and managed them ; it placed each teaching 
hospital under the control of a separate board of 
governors and grouped the non-teaching hospitals under 
regional hospital boards, with hospital management 
committees under them. The teaching hospitals retained 
their existing endowments. The endowments of the 
others were transferred to a single Hospital Endow- 
ments Fund ; the hospitals were left with the promise 
that not less than £20 million from the pooled endow- 
ments (they totalled nearly £27 million, mostly in 
trustee securities) would in the end be shared, according 
to the number of beds in each hospital, among all the 
non-teaching hospitals brought under the scheme. The 
Act left two questions largely unanswered. One was 
particular: what would happen to gifts accruing under 
existing wills, such as that of Mrs Kellner ? The other 
Was general: what should the future relation be between 
the charitable impulse and the nationalised hospital ? 

The destination of Mrs Kellner’s gifts occupied first 
the Chancery Court and later the Court of Appeal and, 
since the case was the first under the Act, it provided 
battle over the widest field. The Ministry was bent 
on establishing that the net created by the National 
Health Service Act would catch each and every fish. 
The next of kin were equally determined to show that 
a charitable impulse towards a voluntary hospital was 
One thing ; the case of a nationalised hospital was some- 
thing quite different and the claims of the next of kin 
should prevail, So the Attorney-General argued, first, 
that the gifts were already part of the endowment of 


the hospital on July 5, 1948; alternatively, that they 
were a “right” which passed to the Minister with the 
hospital itself; alternatively, that they were covered 
by a section of the Act dealing with existing trusts ; 
and that, in any case, the courts had no jurisdiction 
because the Act provided that all disputes should be 
settled by arbitration. 

Mr Justice Harman, in the Chancery Court, was not 
persuaded by any of these arguments. He took the view 
that the charities named by the testator had ceased to 
exist after her death but that, since the will intended 
the money to be used for a particular charitable pur- 
pose, the court should see that a suitable scheme for it 
was drawn up. He held against the claims of the next of 
kin. There was an appeal, and the Court of Appeal held 
that the gifts did not lapse, since the Act had not revoked 
the Royal Charter under which the Royal Cancer 
Hospital existed as a body; in consequence the gifts 
passed, via this incorporated body, to the new Board of 
Governors of the hospital. So the courts did, in the end, 
out of the tangle of Act and argument, direct the trustee 
of Mrs Kellner’s will to carry into effect the obvious 
intention present in her mind when she made her will. 
Her gifts reached the governing body of the Royal 
Cancer Hospital and became available, under the pro- 
visions of the Act itself, for the services of the hospital 
and for research as this particular Board of Governors 
might think fit. 


Later came a case of a gift to a non-teaching hospital. 
A Miss Morgan, by a will made in 1944, gave the resi- 
due of her estate in trust for the benefit of Liskeard 
Cottage Hospital. She died in September, 1948, without 
altering her will to conform to the changes made by the 
Act. Again, the next of kin claimed that the Liskeard 
Cottage Hospital no longer existed, for the hospital at 
Liskeard had become one of a group of hospitals under 
the management of the Plymouth, South Devon and 
East Cornwall Hospital Management Committee. The 
court held that the gift was a gift to a particular hospital, 
whatever its name, and that, if the hospital existed and 
still carried on its work, the gift should go to the manage- 
ment committee responsible. Another point of impor- 
tance in the case was that the Ministry, and the 
committee, conceded that the gift should be used for 
this particular hospital, not for all the hospitals within 
the new group. This policy was followed in a later case 
where the legacy was to a named infirmary and dis- 
pensary in South Shields. 


No one, of course, can know how many wills were 
altered and bequests to hospitals revoked after the Act 
of 1946 first appeared on the parliamentary scene ; but, 
at least in two reported cases, apprehensive testators 
who attempted to guard against the eventuality of 
nationalisation met with little success. One prepared 
his own petard, in the shape of what read like a home- 
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made will, He included in one document a provision 
that a legacy to his local hospital, at Fleet in Hampshire, 
should be payable only if the hospital were operating 
on a voluntary basis. He then proceeded to leave the 
residue of his estate to that hospital without adding a 
corresponding provision, with the result that the new 
hospital management committee received the whole of 
residue of the estate, plus the legacy itself. 


The other case arose under the will of Lady Bland- 
Sutton, the widow of a well-known surgeon. She, by 
a will made in 1943, left a considerable endowment fund 
for the Bland-Sutton Institute of Pathology at the 
Middlesex Hospital, but directed that, if the institute 
ceased to be carried on or should “the Middlesex 


Hospital become nationalised or by any means pass into - 


public ownership,” the fund should be held as an 
endowment fund for the Royal College of Surgeons. 
She died in February, 1943, and all went well until the 
1946 Act came into force ; then the trustees of the will 
thought it prudent to seek a ruling from the court. The 
trial judge held, first, that the Royal College of Surgeons 
was a charity and could therefore take the gift if the 
institute lost the right to it ; but that, since the Middlesex 
Hospital had not been nationalised or passed into public 
ownership, the question of transfer to the college did 
not arise. The Court of Appeal took an almost diamet- 
rically opposite view of the law but managed to produce 
the same net result. It held that the Middlesex Hos- 
pital had been nationalised but that the gift could not 
pass to the Royal College of Surgeons since the college, 
being a professional association as well as a teaching 
body, was not a charity under the | definition of 
charities. But it further held that the Bland-Sutton 
Institute still remained free from national ownership 
and control, so, since the gift could not pass to the 
' college, the institute took it absolutely. There is nothing 
to be gained by speculating how far this judgment 
corresponds with the views Lady Bland-Sutton would 
have held, had she survived to read the National Health 
Service Act and its provisions. 


* 


In short, the courts, over these two years, have, with 
their customary common sense, contrived to interpret 
the Act of 1946 so that its effect on existing wills has 
not been too alien to the obvious intentions of the 
testator. Money left to a particular hospital in its pre- 
nationalisation name and — does now come into the 
hands of the body responsible for ing that ital 
and on terms that confine the direct beneft to canon. 


’ =~ 
work of the hospital remains very much the same, the 
element of charity has gone. The hospital is.no longer 
an instrument through which an individual’s charitable 
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impulse finds expression ; it is a governmental instity. 
tion a duty accepted by the state. 7), 
distinction is one which the late Lord Haldane woyi4 
have argued with zest before the House of Lords— 
and it has yet to be argued before the House of Lords 
Yet, if the hospital itself is no longer a charity, charitable 
services and functions can be, and are, grouped around 
the hospital. Just as the courts held, in 1892, that , 
gift to the National Rifle Association “to prevent as fa 
as possible a catastrophe similar to that on Majuba Hill ” 
was a good charitable gift (although no one would sugges 
that a gift to the War Office itself could be charitable 
in the legal sense), so the courts, last year, held that a 
gift to St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, to provide 
accommodation for the relatives of the critically ill and 
to assist the work of the almoners ‘was a good charitable 
bequest. 

The process of assembling, tidying up and allocating 
the pooled endowments of the non-teaching hospitals has 
been proceeding, and the last report of the Auditor 
General on the fund showed that the first income payment 
made (for a nine-month period) was some 30s. per bed. 
It is possible that at some future time the distribution 
of part of the capital itself will be made, though so far 
the Minister has refused requests that such transfers of 
capital should take place. If later they are allowed, the 
original inconsistency in the approach of the Act to this 
question of endowments will become more noticeable. 
What should be the purpose of the non-teaching 
hospitals’ endowments ? The Act pooled all existing 
endowments and so produced an uninspiring egalitarian 
monotony. At the same time, the Act allows individual 
committees to receive individual gifts and the Minister 
of Health, perhaps under pressure from the courts, yet 
none the less effectively, has agreed that even a particu- 
lar hospital within a group may have its own earmarked 
endowment fund. Once again, some hospitals will tend 
to become richer than others. It is in this situation that 
the question of whether a hospital is still, in itself, a legal 
charity or not becomes of practical importance. 

There are two possible views on the future use of 
the endowments of the non-teaching hospitals. While 
each hospital has an equivalent endowment fund, fixed 
for each on the basis of the number of its beds, no more 
and no less, the almost irresistible temptation will be 
to spend the endowment income on the same basis, s0 
much per bed per year, and, on the present figure, that 
will just about provide a fresh bunch of flowers each 
fortnight. And that will be making the hospital itself 
the charity supported from the endowment fund. But. 
if the hospital is not a charity, if it is not possible to 


may again become a powerful impulse towards the 
finding of fresh charitable objects connected with the 
hospital and so towards an extension of the services of 
Those with egalitarian minds may object. 
the patients at Liskeard, or Fleet, or South 
ae sor ¢ not available to tg 

do, will ignore two facts. 
tc ichete Saniicmen ned io medic! 
come from a dead level of opportunity 
of apparent inequality. The other 's 
is ‘not only a matter for the recipient. A 
y lose if a source of charitable expression 
only gain if the link between the 
impulse and all the yet unexplored oppor 
tunities around a hospital is restored. 
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NOTES OF 


Mr Bevan Goes 


The crisis at Westminster lasted for less than three 
days. Mr Bevan’s resignation was known on Monday morn- 
ing. By Wednesday evening it seemed no more likely than 
it had been last week that the Government would fall or 
retire before mid-summer—before the Finance Bill is passed, 
the promised increase in the meat ration is near, and the 
Labour party organisation in the constituencies has been 
put into better shape for an election campaign. Mr Bevan 
was followed only by Mr Harold Wilson from the Board of 
Trade and Mr John Freeman from his junior post at the 
Ministry of Supply. The gaps have been temporarily filled 
with little trouble. Mr Robens is expected to make an 
adequate Minister of Labour and Sir Hartley Shawcross can 
probably handle the countless activities of the Board of Trade 
at least as well as Mr Wilson did. It seems unlikely, how- 
ever, that these appointments alone complete the main 
reconstruction of Mr Attlee’s Government : the office of 
Lord Privy Seal was left vacant by Mr Bevin’s death, and 
it is now politically important to make some special arrange- 
ments to deal with raw material supplies. 


But on Monday and Tuesday the Parliamentary Labour 
Party looked into the abyss. The reverberations of Mr 
Bevan’s many quarrels in the Cabinet had echoed frequently 
enough through the lobbies in the past, for no Government 
has ever managed to advertise its internal differences so well. 
“Open disagreements openly arrived at” is a popular Tory 
description of Labour policy-making. But few members 
had believed that Mr Bevan would resign now. It was with 
curiosity, as well as elation on the Tory benches and deep 
anxiety on the Labour side, that the House of Commons 
assembled on Monday afternoon to hear the ex-Minister of 
Labour make his resignation speech. 


Mr Bevan has always believed that it pays to shock, and 
he shocked the House with a speech which was anything 
but the restrained explanation customary om such occasions. 
He developed his case in the violent style that he at times 
resurrects from his street meeting days—his fists and arms 
flailing as if he were literally pounding his opponents, his 
voice thundering, his eyes blazing. This can be highly 
effective at a party meeting, but it is highly inappropriate 
from the third bench below the gangway in a crowded 
Commons Chamber. 


*® * * 


Churchill or Mosley ? 


Mr Bevan’s speech failed as a parliamentary perform- 
ance, and it also failed as an effort to move opinion among 
Labour members. Its manner contributed greatly to the 
case with which the Parliamentary party and Labour’s 
national executive have digested the revolt. At the party 
meeting on Tuesday, Mr Bevan not only met with a detailed 
reply from Mr Gaitskell and with the lash of Mr Ede’s 
tongue, both of which he had expected, but with something 
he had not expected—the hostility verging on hatred of many 
of the older party members. His support in the House so 
lar comes almost exclusively from the Left-wing “ intel- 
lectuals.” His only backers at the meeting of the executive 
rs Wednesday were Mr Mikardo, Mr Driberg and Mrs 

stle. 

Mr Harold Wilson, who learned from Mr Bevan’s mistake 
Toeniid® a reasoned and calm statement to the pene on 

uesday, has widened the sympathy, if not the support, for 
the rebels’ views about raw Taeetials vad the level Of eaves: 
ment—though his denunciation of American stockpiling was 
weakened by the announcement, a day later, of Britain’s 
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increased sulphur allocation for the current quarter. On 
the broad issue Mr Bevan can expect constant support from 
only about fifteen members. He will gain added support— 
extending in some cases to the left centre of the party—on 
specific issues such as the health service charges. But as an 
Opposition group inside the Parliamentary party, the position 
of Mr Bevan’s followers is both circumscribed and vulner- 
able. They have pledged themselves not to vote against the 
Government, a step which would in any case bring down on 
them the blackest opprobrium for forcing Labour’s downfall. 
They will have to cope not only with the resistance but with 
the deep resentment of their own front bench and of the 
majority of their fellow back-benchers. For this reason, 
they will clearly make their main effort in the country. 
There, if not in Parliament, Mr Bevan is going into open 
Opposition to Government policy, and he is likely to work 
hard to win over constituency support before the party 
conference in October. He will have to step with some care, 
for every word he utters will be scrutinised carefully by 
Transport House. 


But despite the speed with which the other party leaders 
have closed the bulkheads against the damage caused by 
Mr Bevan, the fact is inescapable that this is a very dangerous 
split in the party leadership. It is not surprising that the 
ghosts of 1931, which the Labour party has made such 
efforts to lay, have once again been stalking the corridors of 
Westminster. Indeed, the irony of history decreed that 
Tuesday’s party meeting was held in the same Scottish 
Grand Committee Room in which the party met during the 
1931 crisis. The Government’s main tactic has therefore 
naturally been to appeal to that deeply-felt sense of loyalty 
which was then created. But it would be wrong to carry 
the analogy far. This is not in fact like 1931. It is a break- 
away not by the Right but by the Left. It is to be com- 
pared more with Mr Churchill's move into the wilderness, 
as a prelude to power, or Sir Oswald Mosley’s move into 
the wilderness as a prelude to extremism and then obscurity. 
Which of these two parts fits Mr Bevan’s character better 
is plain to almost everyone except himself. 


* * * 


Red Army and Trojan Horses 


What is sauce for Mr Strachey is, it seems, not sauce 
for Mr Shinwell. The Secretary for War told the House of 
Commons in March that the Russians had 175 divisions, 
the figure used by other Ministers before and since. Last 
week-end the Minister of Defence pushed the figure up to 
200 divisions. One wonders why. There has been no 
evidence of Russian mobilisation in the last three months 
that would account for an increase of 25 divisions ; and 
no inflation of the original estimate was needed to justify 
the rearmament programme—at any rate the British part 
of it. 

Ministers should be scrupulously moderate and frank in 
the picture that they paint of the dangers to be met in the 
foreign field. Nothing is gained exaggeration. There 
are many thousands of officers and men in this country, 
both serving and in civilian life, who know one or two 
simple facts about the Red Army: that the number of 
men per division is half that in a British or American 
division ; that there is a sharp difference of quality and 
mobility between the armoured divisions, the mechanised 
infantry and the foo ing riflemen; that there is a 
shortage of trained technicians and NCOs to train conscripts, 
and that the frontiers of the Soviet Union are vastly long. 
If these things were not so, then Mr Shinwell and his 
fellow defence Ministers in Nato would be exposing 
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General Eisenhower and his modest army to the gravest 
risks by not immediately increasing its numbers. 


At the other extreme is Mr Bevan, who argues that the 
totalitarian enemy always uses “ social and economic” 
weapons first, and then military, and so tries to undermine 
Mr Shinwell’s case for a considerable military effort. Mr 
Bevan is, in fact, mistaken. The Soviet Government has 
succeeded in imposing its grip and creating a satellite govern- 
ment only in those countries where it could threaten military 
intervention without fear of retaliation. And the purpose 
of the Trojan Horses of which he has spoken is to open 
the gate to the armies following up behind. 


Basically, therefore, Mr Shinwell is right and his former 
colleague is wrong. The Soviet Army and Air Force have 
an unacceptable preponderance of numbers ; and it is this 
preponderance that has enabled the Communist Party, until 
lately, to frighten millions of Eur who have no use 
for its politics. Social stability and progress depend—in 
Europe and outside—as much on overcoming that fear as on 
maintaining standards of living and employment. The 
vigour with which Communist propaganda asserts the 
opposite is only one of the proofs that this is so. 


* * * 


Soviet Five-Year Plan Results 


The final balance sheet of Soviet economic development 
during the fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-1950) is now avail- 
able, drawn up by the Gosplan and the Soviet Statistical 
Office. The output figures of 1950 for basic materials 
quoted in this report (over 19 million tons of pig iron ; 
more than 27 million tons of steel ; over 260 million tons 
of coal ; and more than 37 million tons of oil) confirm the 
estimates recently published in The Economist.* 

The report now proclaims officially that for industry the 
Five-Year Plan was carried out in four a and three 
months. Indeed, targets had to be raised for the last year 
of the plan. Total industrial production, it is claimed, 
rose by three quarters in relation to 1940, not by half as had 
been planned. Yet time and again the report strikes a more 
modest note: for example, though the achievements have 
been great “industrial output does not correspond to the 
growing requirements of the national economy.” It would 
seem that half way through the plan Stalin came to the 
conclusion that the planners hd been unduly cautious. 
This may be the clue to the mysterious dismissal in 1949 of 
the chairman of the Gosplan, and Voznesensky, the official 
author of the plan. At the same time, it implies that the 
new plan, when announced, will set more ambitious targets. 
Reasons for the delay in its publication are discussed in an 
article on page 990. 

From the report it may also be gathered that, as has been 
pointed out in The Economist, agriculture and consumers’ 
goods industries are lagging behind heavy industry. In fact 
it is now disclosed that the modest target for textiles and 
that for shoe production have not been fulfilled. Another 
deficiency occurs in housing: for the output of both bricks 
and tiles fell short of the plan. This is particularly dis- 
turbing for the authorities, since wartime destruction has not 
yet been completely made good and the organisation of agro- 
towns has added a new burden for housing authorities. 
As for agriculture, it is now announced officially that 
collective farming has been established in the Baltic States, 
in western Ukraine and Byelorussia (formerly Poland) and 
in Moldavia (formerly Rumania). 


* * * 


Policies for Persian Oil 


The situation in Persia has improved. All the strikers 
in the petroleum fields and the refinery of Abadan have 
returned to work, after 13 days, despite the efforts of the 


* See the issues of February 24th, March 3rd, March 10th, 1951. 
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Tudeh Party to keep them away. Soviet broadcasters 
reduced to despair, informed the world this week that the 
“main meal” of Persians working in the refinery Consisted 
of “ worms dug up from the mud flats.” There is no reason 
to suppose that the employees are looking closer at the juicy 
steaks in the Palm Court Restaurant or at the Savoury stey 


provided in the canteens of the Anglo-Iranian Company, 


However, despite the lessening of tension in Teheran, the 
moment hardly seems propitious for negotiations between 
the company, which will be supported by the British Govern. 
ment, and the Persian Government, which it is suggested 
will shortly begin. Our correspondent in Persia writes that 
it is difficult to see how the Majlis will sober down to the tas; 
of drafting concrete pr s, and suggests that there are only 
two ways out of the di One would be for the Shab 
to dissolve Parliament, frame concrete proposals with a team 
of experts and put them to a new house ; but there is no 
guarantee that a seventeenth Majlis would be superior jn 
intelligence and commonsense to any of its predecessors, 
The alternative would be to summon a Prime Minister 
capable of cajoling, or otherwise managing, the present 
irresponsible body. Almost the only man capable of this is 
Qawam-es-Sultaneh, known to his face as “the old fox.” 
But Qawam and his absolutism are not popular with the 
very much younger Shah. 

Further reasons which make delay advisable come from 
Washington, where the talks between the British and Ameri- 
can Governments and petroleum experts ended last weck. 
This series of conferences, arranged to study the broad 
outline of policies which the two Governments are pursuing 
in the Middle East and Persia, were useful but indeterminate. 
The Americans do not yet ap to realise that what is 
happening today in Persia will occur tomorrow in Saudi 
Arabia. Surely now is the moment at least to consider 
possible means of keeping those strange and dangerous bed- 
fellows—violent nationalists and Communists—at bay. 
Meanwhile, the Anglo-Iranian Petroleum Company continues 
to give the Persian Government one of their main props for 
remaining in power—{2,000,000 monthly in advance of 
royalties. In addition to this the company’s local expenses 
are running as they were in 1950 at a rate of over £21 million 
a year. 


The total sums paid by the Anglo-Iranian Company to the 
Persian Treasury in 1950 were £194 million, including some 
payments in respect of 1949, as well as £13 million in 
advances against 1950's estimated earnings. In 1951 {11} 
million has so far been paid by the company to the Persian 
treasury ; and advances will continue at the rate of {2,000,000 
monthly until the suin of £25 million is reached in addition 
to other payments, or until a new agreement is concluded. 


* * * 


The Debate on the Charges 


Robbed of its political excitement by Mr Bevan's 
resignation, last Tuesday’s debate on the new National 
Health Service Bill was humdrum. There was general 
approval of the clause which permits the responsible 
Ministers to spend money on the treatment of the tuber- 
culous in Swiss sanatoria; and there was general interest 
in the role - the Assistance Board, and the pana - 
apply, in refunding the charges for spectacles a 
teeth to those who might ‘iheomian suffer hardship. But 
on the main povicione of the introduction of the charges 
there was little passion—except from a member who 
been Mr Bevan’s parliamentary private secretary. 

Mr Marquand, the Minister of Health, stated that 
charges on spectacles and false teeth had been chosen fo: 
four reasons: they would bring in the extra money requit 


for the hospitals ; they would not fall on people who wer 


seriously ill ; the cost of collecting them would not be high ; 
and they would act as a deterrent to abuse of the services 
concerned. No other charges within the health service: 
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according to Mr Marquand, would satisfy these four criteria 
so well. Charges for board in hospitals would fall on 

e who are ill and unable to earn. The proposed 
charge on prescriptions, after the necessary exemptions 
were made, would produce only {6,000,000 a year and 
would hurt most those who were chronically sick. Charges 
on appliances such as invalid chairs and artificial limbs 
would yield less than £2,000,000. 


But all Mr Marquand’s persuasiveness cannot hide the 
fact that more drastic changes in the health service’s finances 
will be necessary. The proposed charges are estimated 
to bring in £13 million this financial year and £25 million 
in a full year. The estimate for the hospitals is £15 
million more this year than it was in 1950-51, and the 
total net expenditure on the health service that falls on 
the Budget is to be £398 million. Next year Mr 
Marquand counts on having £12 million more from the 
charges now being imposed with which to meet “ essential 
needs, and possibly rising costs” without going beyond 
the limit of £400 million on the cost of the health 
service as a whole. He spoke as if this £12 million would 
be used for a still further expansion of the hospital service. 
What is virtually certain is that there will be pressure to 
increase the hospitals’ budgets year after year so long as 
the present system of financing them is maintained. At the 
moment those responsible for running the hospitals have 
a direct incentive to overbudget and to spend on unessen- 
tials. Until they are allocated a certain sum, and given 
freedom to spend within that sum, no real economies in 
the service will be made. Mr Marquand ought not to allow 
automatic annual increases in hospital costs, which can only 
be at the expense of other branches of the health service, 
without considering a radical overhaul of hospital financing. 


* * * 


Wages Claims and Arbitration 


In his Budget s Mr Gaitskell asked the trade 
unions to exercise a limited restraint, which he did not try 
to define, in wage claims. Such an appeal can count for 
very little indeed in practice. The second round of wage 
claims, after the formal abandonment of wage restraint last 
September, is already in an advanced stage of preparation. 
The agenda of the forthcoming annual conferences of many 
unions are full of resolutions calling for substantial wage 
increases, The agricultural workers are suggesting a rise 
of {1 a week ; furniture operatives, postmen, dockers and 
garment workers—to name but a few trades—are all pressing 
their unions to put in for higher wages now, before the 
rising cost of living catches up with their recent gains. There 
is littke doubt that such feelings are shared by all sections 
of industry. 

_ In these circumstances a second round of wage advances 
in plainly inevitable. The union leaders certainly have no 
choice but to press the claims of their followers. The most 
that can be expected of them is to see that the general rise 
in wages is not too precipitate. A great deal depends on the 
spirit in which their next set of negotiations is conducted. 
If the present campaign for the abolition of the National 
Arbitration Order (the famous Order 1305) is successful, 
these negotiations will take place when the full prewar liberty 
to strike has been restored. There is no reason to suppose 
that this will make much difference in general, but unless 
the new situation is carefully handled on both sides there may 
be some special problems to sharpen tempers. One difficulty, 
from the workers’ side, was ed out last week by the 
general secretary of the National Union of Public Employees, 
= = to mah Menage than they would gain by the 4 
‘on of compulsory arbitration. . They are among the 
Workers who, either for legal or for humanitarian reasons, 
are prevented from using the strike weapon. For them, the 
Order is a weapon to ensure that grievances are heard and 
if need be submitted to arbitration. The people concerned 
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include hospital workers, the police, firemen, coastguards, 
certain civil servants and local government employees. Many 
of them believe that Order 1305 has enabled them to force 
their employers, usually public authorities, to rectify many 
injustices in wages and conditions of work. 


Such public employees obviously constitute a special case, 
but it is an example of the type of problem that the TUC 
would be wise to examine more carefully. The unions have 
to remember that there is nothing inherent in strike action 
that ensures that an employer will give in to the strikers’ 
demands. There are still cases where workers can gain 
much more, even in the short run, by arbitration. The 
unions will not be allowed to have it both ways—that is, 
to regain the unrestricted right to strike while retaining the 
power to force employers to accept arbitration. The demands 
put on the good sense of both sides of industry are certainly 
not going to be any lighter during the next few months, and 
the atmosphere of political doubt and discontent is not the 
best of environments. 


* * 


Facts for Fabians 


The Fabian Society has just published two speeches 
delivered at a conference of its International Bureau in 
February—one by Mr R. H. S. Crossman and the other by 
Mr Kenneth Younger.* Both addresses are significant 
of the development of views on foreign policy within 
the Labour Party, for the Fabian Society is the place 
where the party’s conscience is preserved as in an 
ivory casket safe from the contamination of this wicked 
world. Before that august tribunal a mere Member of 
Parliament or Minister of the Crown can only defend him- 
self, like a prisoner at the bar, against charges, not perhaps 
of “deviation”—for the Labour creed is hardly definite 
enough to deviate from—but of spiritual decomposition. In 
the speeches now published both speakers were in fact, not 
so much guiding or exhorting their hearers, as replying to 
an indictment which has to be inferred from the fellow- 
travellerish interruptions printed in brackets. 


Mr Crossman boldly took the bull by the horns—or 
perhaps one should say, the fellow-traveller by the hair. 
Admitting that the Government’s foreign policy was “ in 
many respects remote” from the views and feelings of 
the rank and file and of “ politically conscious Socialists,” 
he declared: 


There are two possible reasons for this concern—that the 
Government has departed profoundly from the principles 
of the Party, or that the Party is very remote from reality. 
Mr Crossman came down in favour of the latter explana- 

tion, and said that he wanted “ to discuss the realities from 
which Cole is escaping ””—a reference to Professor Cole’s 
letter to the New Statesman three months ago condemning 
British participation in the Korean War. Mr Crossman 
found “ neutralism ” both impossible in practice and wrong 
in principle. He called the attention of the Party’s 
traditionalists to the fact that Britain was no longer as 
powerful in world affairs as it once was: 

How wonderful it must have been when one could pass 
a resolution in one’s trade union branch and have the 
conviction that, if the great Government at Westminster 
adopted it, it could be enforced on the foreigner ! 

But in a world as unresponsive to British precepts as that 
of 1951 British policy must have its international alignments 
and Mr Crossman set the cat among the pigeons with a 
blunt declaration that “we have far more in common with 
the United States than we ever had, or could have had, 
with the USSR,” and that the Atlantic Pact “is not some- 

ing dirty and distasteful for Socialists, but a necessity of 
survival.” In quarters where “politically conscious 


ee 


* Socialist Foreign aaa by R. H. Crossman, M.P., and the 
Hon. Kenneth Younger, P. Fabian Tract. No. 287. Price Is, 
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Socialism ” has never prevailed there may not appear to 
be anything particularly original or courageous in such 
remarks ; but it should be recognised that it has never been 
en easy or simple matter for Western Socialists to choose 
in foreign policy between a totalitarian socialism and a 
capitalist democracy. 


* * * 
Senator Vandenberg 


In the course of a few days the Atlantic alliance lost 
two of its strongest supports—Mr Bevin and Senator 
Vandenberg. To the American statesman the people of 
Western Europe owe a deep debt of gratitude for his part 
in guiding his people towards acceptance of the immense 
new duties and responsibilities thrust upon them since the 
war. The man who was renowned in the 1920s for his 
editorial fulminations against the League of Nations exerted 
in 1945, with perhaps decisive effect, the whole of his 
influence to bring his country into the new United Nations 
Organisation. 


In his famous speech of January 10, 1945, Senator 
Vandenberg had the courage to break with his isolationist 
past and to proclaim his belief that the world could no 
longer be divided into watertight compartments. He went 
on to lift the issues of foreign policy out of the scrimmage 
of party politics. As a delegate to the San Francisco con- 
ference, as Republican adviser to Mr Byrnes and General 
Marshall, and as chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, he was one of the principal architects of the 
bipartisan—or, as he preferred to call it, “ non-partisan ”— 
foreign policy, which allowed the United States ernment 
to act with such authority and resolution in the first critical 
postwar years. He was also one of the first to realise that 
the Soviet Union must be treated with firmness ; and if 
he was not himself the originator of the policies embodied 
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in the Truman programme of aid to Greece and Turkey, 
the Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Treaty, he played 
an invaluable role in securing their acceptance by the Senate. 


* * * 


British Policy and the Schuman Plan 


When the Schuman Plan was signed just over a weck 
ago Whitehall’s attitude of sceptical and benevolent indiffer. 
ence evaporated overnight. Its first reaction was to make a 
démarche, asking the French Government to refrain from 
promising Germany support in throwing off the economi 
controls imposed by all three Occupying Powers through 
the Ruhr Authority and other inter-allied programmes, 
London claims, quite correctly, that these questions are ; 
matter for discussion among all the Occupying Powers, 
whereas an official French statement has already assured Dy 
Adenauer of such support once the plan is established. 


In the past few days British officials have been trying 
belatedly to evolve a realistic policy toward the Schuman 
Plan. Although not yet ratified by the parliaments of 
member countries, the plan denotes a trend toward the 
integration of European industry which Britain can no 
longer ignore. Minds have still to be made up about its 
economic importance to British industry ; but some of the 
considerations that must receive attention are fairly obvious. 
Under normal conditions, the six continental nations are a 
market for about one-tenth of this country’s total steel 
exports. The Schuman Plan Treaty, however, makes ample 
provision for restricting British sales in these markets unless 
this country carries through “ satisfactory” reductions of 
its own tariff barriers against continental coal and steel. So 
long as the present emergency conditions of worldwide steel 
and coal shortage continue, these provisions are no threat 
to British coal and steel. Of more immediate concern is the 
question of raw materials, in particular French North 
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African iron ore.. The Schuman countries may enjoy both 
priority and preferential prices in buying these ores, which 
are important to, steel production here, : 

* 


Politically the problem is even more complicated. The 
overriding political pane of the Occupying Powers has 
been to ensure that Ruhr’s resources should never again 
be used to equip an aggressive German army ; at the same 
time the Ruhr Authority was intended to ensure that some 
part of Germany’s coal should be at the disposal of former 
victims. The question asked in London is whether these 
policies are in jeopardy. As stated in the Treaty, the 
essence of the plan is that the development of the coal and 
steel resources of the six nations should be limited only by 
economic considerations operating in a competitive single 
market; this implies lifting the current limitation on 
German steel production. Thus Britain and the United 
States are now faced with the necessity of deciding at once 
what degree of freedom they are prepared to grant 
to Bonn. As a member of the Schuman community can 
Germany be trusted, in the long run, to resist the tempta- 
tion to rearm for national purposes ? If not, then is the 
High Authority strong enough to act as a check ? 


If the British Government should decide to become a 
full member of the Schuman community, it would probably 
be for these compelling reasons of international security ; 
the economic difficulties could undoubtedly be solved with- 
out full-scale membership. But its fundamental objection 
remains: a majority in the Council of Ministers of the 
Schuman Plan can im: its decisions on all member 
countries, for no one nation has a veto. 


* * * 


Towards French Elections 


For at least a year the race has been neck and neck 
between Britain and France as to which would have a general 
election first. Now the winner is still in doubt. In Paris 
last week’s vote of confidence in M. Queuille’s government, 
which seemed for a time to have made certain the holding 
of French elections in June under the new electoral law, has 
since been invalidated. This again makes possible the defer- 
ment of elections till October, which is the latest constitu- 
tional date for them. 


M. Queuille’s government has again been under fire, and 
the Prime Minister has been concerned to force a decision 
either way, not an easy thing to do in what has become a 
complicated parliamentary situation, even for France. The 
oroad issue has been plain enough. If M. Queuille could 
have secured the further necessary vote of confidence that 
he sought, the plan for elections in June would have gone 
ahead and the ining parliamentary time would have been 
devoted ocienicile ss" chctaniod financial discussion. If not, 
then elections would y be deferred till October. M. 
Queuille’s difficulty has been that he needed not only a plain 
majority but a favourable vote of more than 311 in order to 
overrule the Senate’s rejection of the new electoral law. This 
law, having brought down M. Pleven’s government two 
months ago, was only passed in the lower house with much 
difficulty when M. Queuille took office. 

At the root of the uncertainties in Paris has been the 
malaise widely felt among the deputies at the inexorable 
approach of elections—whether in June or October, under 
We new electoral law or the old. This has had the effect of 
Weakening party ties and making party agreements insecure. 
Deputies are face to face with all the considerations of local 
politics and their positions. This has tended to 
make them turn their backs on national issues, and vote 
according to individual conscience and convenience. The 
Sooner such @ situation can be brought to an end, the better 
hot only for France but for Europe, which wants to know 
a how strong the extremists of Gaulleism and Communism 
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Educational Priorities : : 

Competition with rearmament has brought the inevitable 
fears that the standards of education will have to be reduced. 
Two Conservative back-benchers last week introduced a 
debate in the House of Commons about educational priorities. 
The gist of the arguments of Mr Ashton and Mr Maude 
was that if cuts are necessary they should fall least heavily 
on primary and secondary schools. Mr Maude went so far 


as to argue that expenditure on the universities should be 
sacrificed in favour of the primary schools. 


The weakness of this argument is that the fringes of the 
educational — are so small, and the centre is so large, 
that even if all expenditure on youth and community centres 
and a crippling proportion of university expenditure were 
cut out, the benefit to primary and secondary schools would 
be very small. On the other hand, this general approach 
to priorities is the right one, and makes it the more regret- 
table that some Labour speakers flatly refused to consider 
economies, There are many things es it would be right 
to cut before education, but nothing is gained by Mr 
Morley’s ostrich-like declaration: “I do not accept the .. . 
hypothesis that there is only a limited amount [of money] 
available for education.” 


So far Mr Tomlinson has succeeded in getting more 
money, men and materials for educational building than 
there has ever been before. Even so, the margin for 
absorbing, without further overcrowding, the increased 
number of new pupils (the consequence of the high wartime 
and postwar birth-rate) is as narrow as can be, and everyone 
must be apprehensive lest rising costs should remove it 
completely. So far it is not clear what cuts, if any, will 
be necessary. Educational expenditure as a whole is still 
rising and capital expenditure is —_ kept stable. Mr 
Tomlinson gave no real clue to his future expectations. 
But it is clear that to maintain the essentials some paring- 
down will be necessary. The cost of school building has 
been reduced from {£195 to £140 per place in primary 
schools and from £320 ‘A £240 in secondary schools. If 
these reductions had been made earlier more schools would 
now be in existence. The important thing is to lay down 
for the whole of educational expenditure what has already 
been decided for school building—that is, the order of 
shee If standards are to be preserved in essentials then 
ess essential things may have to be sacrificed. 


* * * 


Arrested Development 


The Board of Trade is at present making its first 
triennial review of the Cotton Board. This has revealed trade 
opposition on particular points—notably to the financing of 
the Board’s activities by a levy on spinners alone—but general 
support for its continued existence. A recent pamphlet by 
PEP* points to its history and structure as reasons why the 
Cotton Board has been more successful than the other 
development councils. 


The original Cotton Board was established by law in 
1940. Its purpose was primarily to encourage wartime 
exports, but the prewar attitude of the majority of the 
industry, which fad sought in “ self-government” some 
defence against slump, was still fresh in memory. Moreover, 
the horizontal structure of the cotton industry made central 
co-ordination particularly desirable, and in wartime condi- 
tions of control the board could at the worst be regarded 
as a way of muffling Whitehall’s impact on Lancashire. When 
the Cotton Board was turned into a development council in 
1948 it enjoyed a considerable measure of goodwill. 


At any rate in the postwar boom, other employers have 
taken less kindly to development councils. They dislike a 


ee ee 


*Development Councils, PEP, 16, Queen Anne’s Gate, $.W.1. 2a, 
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statutory body, fear Government interference, and resent the 
compulsory levy and the intrusion of independent members. 
The furniture council, it is true, enjoys the support of its 
industry. But the jewellery and silverware council is rejected 
by one of the two main trade organisations ; and the clothing 
council, whose establishment was opposed by legal action, 
has the support of only a small minority of employers. 

years of negotiations have failed to establish a development 
council for the pottery industry. 


An attempt to compromise has been made in the china clay 
industry and will be made in the wool textile industry, in 
the shape of joint advisory committees without statutory 
authority. The President of the Board of Trade has the 
right to appoint the chairman and the independent members, 
but all the members are responsible to the industry, not to 
the Minister. Such bodies, lacking the support of a com- 
pulsory levy, seem certain to be more limited in their activi- 
ties than the development councils were intended to be— 
though not necessarily more limited than, except in the case 
of cotton, they in fact are. The PEP report observes that it 
will be a pity if we lose the opportunity to build up experience 
which could be useful in a slump. Is this not to say that the 
councils might become acceptable to industry if they were 
engaged in limiting competition, fixing minimum prices, and 
so on? That is not, of course, the ostensible definition of 
“development.” The official view is that there must be a 
pause to digest what has been done so far. It would probably 
be as well if the pause became a determination never to 
tackle anything so indigestible again. 

* * * 


Northern Rhodesia’s Constitution 


Discussions about Northern Rhodesia’s constitution 
have begun this week between the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies and a deputation from the territory, These 
discussions are an attempt to improve a political situation 
that in the last two or three years has been steadily deterior- 
ating. At a time when official policy is based on the ideal of 
partnership between the two races—African and European— 
partnership seems to be the last thing that either wants. 
Recently, two factors have contributed to the general 
uneasiness. One is the increasingly illiberal policy of 
Dr Malan in the Union of South Africa, coupled with the 
very heavy immigration of Afrikaners into Northern 
Rhodesia. This has provoked fears that in a few years’ time 
Afrikaners, of Union origin, will dominate Northern 
Rhodesia’s legislature. The other factor is the new Gold Coast 
constitution coupled with the recent general election there. 
This has frightened the Europeans, who think that similar 
advancement will be given to Africans in Northern Rhodesia 
—-to the detriment of the Europeans’ position—and en- 
couraged the more vocal and extremist Africans. The result 
is that both sides are making impossible demands—by the 
Europeans for self-government (that is, self-government for 
themselves on the Southern Rhodesia model), and by the 
Africans, who have asked, among other things, whether the 
Imperial Government eventually intends to hand Northern 
Rhodesia back to the Africans. 


The tension is so great that it is difficult to believe that 
it will be relieved by any modification of the constitution 
which may be hammered out in the present discussions. At 
present, as a result of a compromise reached with the 
Secretary of State in 1948, power has largely passed into the 
hands of the Europeans, even though the European unofficials 
are still in a minority in the Executive Council—where there 
is as yet no direct representation of the Africans. The two 
African representatives in the Legislative Council are taking 
we in the present discussions, but it is unlikely that any 
urther promotion for Africans that may be agreed on wi 
satisfy their more vocal politicians for long. It is quite 
certain that the Colonial Office cannot agree to the Euro- 

peans’ demands for self-government. 


The right lines of constitutional advance are thus far 
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from clear. Yet it is very important that a solution shoulg 
be found, both because of Northern Rhodesia’s geographica| 
position between the Union’s sphere of influence in the south 
and the Colonial Office’s sphere in the east and north, and 
because Northern Rhodesia is not the only African depen. 
dency where constitutional progress is hampered by the 
problems of a plural society. 


* * x 
The Stone, Scot Free 


Last week required from the Attorney-General two 
decisions in that difficult field of legal action where varying 
conceptions of “ public interest” meet. At the Old Bailey 
in the case of the prosecution of the seven dockers, he was 
left to resolve the difficulties created by a verdict, and q 
disagreement, which could never be reconciled. There was 
also the Coronation Stone, and the report of Scotland Yard’s 
investigations into its removal. Sir Hartley Shawcross 
decided that “ public interest ” did not compel him to direct 
that criminal proceedings should be taken against those men- 
tioned in the report as the “ individuals concerned.” This 
decision does not settle the matter in any absolute sense. 
In theory, it is still open to any citizen of the United 
Kingdom to prosecute those who removed the stone, 
provided he is prepared to _ his own money on the 
assembly of the evidence and the conduct of the proceedings. 
Indeed, even if a magistrate declined to send for trial anyone 
brought before him on a private prosecution, the prosecutor 
could still make an application for a trial direct to an Assize 
Judge or to the Central Criminal Court. But, for practical 
purposes, it may be assumed that the events in Westminster 
Abbey last Christmas Day will not have a sequel in court. 


That is a little surprising. Those who were courageous 
enough to break into an unguarded church may, to some, 
have become heroes overnight, entitled to a freshly minted 
silver medal. Gaelic emigres in Fleet Street—happily, on 
this occasion, for the most part confined within what can 
only be described as a seventh day adventism—may have 
manipulated every stop in their outsized calliopes. The 
heroes themselves (if the published accounts have any 
validity) may have reached a pitch of emotion only equalled 
by an American schoolgirl of fifteen meeting Mr Frank 
Sinatra for the first time. The fact remains that the religious 
centre of a large part of the world was broken into on the 
eve of the major Christian festival and an object, part of 
the tradition of that church, ignominiously carted off in a 
truck. The only shred of dignity in the whole story is to be 
found in the circumstances of the return of the stone to 
Arbroath Abbey. Yet, Sir Hartley Shawcross says, it is not 
in the public interest to prosecute. Such feelings as the 
English may have—what, apparently, could matter less ? 


But perhaps Sir Hartley has made a shrewd estimate of 
the sum of emotion involved. The English, with something 
of the patience learnt in a long parenthood, do conduct their 
affairs on the principle that it takes two to make a quarrel. 
Indeed, in a fortnight charged with Celtic emotion of one 
kind or another, the harshest comment any of the English 
can make is to take it all at its face value, and ignore it. 


* * x 
Japanese Industry and Rearmament 


In Tokyo, as in Bonn, American negotiators have found 

that an ex-enemy needs not so much to be permitted, as [0 
be persuaded, to rearm. Mr Dulles has been presented with 
provisional plans for a limited Japanese rearmament drawn UP 
by former Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura (Ambassador to the 
nited States in 1941) and former Lieut.-General Torashiro 
Kawabe, but he did not meet with any enthusiasm in govert- 
ment circles for financing the scheme. Formerly in Japan 
the financiers and industrialists had to share political ascet 
dancy with those whom they called “ our ier friends, 


ae 


and though there might be pickings for them from the pr 
ceeds of the Imperial Way, "ae often had occasion to sigh 
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those who serve you well ? 
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Tuere are times when you may wish to confer 
upon members of your staff some mark of your 
appreciation of their service. On such occasions 
the choice of presentation is not always simple. 
J. W. Benson, Ltd., are proud to be consulted 
regularly by many leading firms about their 
staff awards — appropriately enough, since 
Benson’s reputation, too, is founded upon the 
signally long and faithful service which their 
fine watches and clocks are known to give. We 
hope that at some time you, too, will allow us 
to give you the benefit of our experience. 


a 


| 


ne 


A most suitable presentation — Benson's 
English-made “ Ludgate”’ — guaranteed to 
give many years of service. In Steel-and- 
Chrome £14. 14.0d. In Gold £25 .0 . 0d. 


a) 


2s OLD BOND STREET * LONDON W.1. 





WILMOT BREEDEN L® 


Leading manufacturers of automobile 


accessories and components 


@ BUMPERS & OVER-RIDERS 
@ DOOR HANDLES & LOCKS 
@ HYDRAULIC-ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
@ RADIATOR & HORN GRILLES 
@ ROOF LAMPS & SWITCHES 
@ LOCKING PETROL CAPS 
@ BADGES & MASCOTS 
@ STEERING WHEELS 
@ BODY MOULDINGS 
@ WINDOW WINDERS 
@ IGNITION LOCKS 


@ BONNET HINGES 


a 


GILMOT BREEDEN L® 


@ ASH TRAYS 


BIRMINGHAM ; Amington Road, Birmingham, 25 


: 57, Miller Street, Glasgow, C.I 
MANCHESTER: 64-66, Upper Brook Street, Manchester, 13 
LONDON : Sunbeam Road, Chase Road, London, N.W.10 
BRISTOL : 5, Marsh Street, Bristol, 1 
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Mercury 
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ERCURY, also known by its old English name 
quicksilver, is the only pure metal that is liquid at 
ordinary temperatures. One of the heaviest of the elements, 
it is obtained from cinnabar, a compound of mercury and 
sulphur, which is mined in Italy, Spain and the Americas. 
The best known use of mercury is in thermometers and 
barometers, but its ability to dissolve certain other metals 
makes it of importance in the chemical industry, and in 
gold-mining where it is used in one method of extracting 
gold. Compounds of mercury have many uses. Both 
mercurous and mercuric chloride play an important part 
in medicine— Paracelsus, the Swiss physician was using 
mercury compounds early in the sixteenth century. In 
agriculture they are used in the manufacture of seed 
dressings. Oxides of the metal are used in special marine 
paints, and the bright scarlet pigment, vermilion, is made 
from mercuric sulphide. Fulminate of mercury, a powerful 
explosive, is used in the manufacture of detonators. 
I.C.I. uses mercury in one method of producing caustic 
soda and chlorine. It also uses com- 


pounds of mercury, to make plastics, 
dyestuffs and other chemicals, including fic 
phthalic anhydride, one of the inter- 


mediates used in the manufacture of ow 


the brilliant ‘ Monastral’ blue pigment. 
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deeply over the taxation i by the demands of the 
armed forces. Today the Japanese business man has found 
' by experience how pleasant it is not to pay anything for 

national defence while being protected against both 1 
and external violence bya benevolent foreign power anxious 
to preserve the country from Communism. ‘The financiers 
and industrialists are thus strongly pacifist and insist that 
rearmament must not be permitted to interfere with the pro- 
gramme of tax reductions initiated by the Yoshida Govern- 
ment. With the national income well up since last year, the 
Government is slashing taxation in 1951-52 budget, 
including a 50 per cent cut in liquor and amusement taxes 
and reductions up to 21 per cent in income tax. It is pointed 
out that these popular measures will not allow Japan to do 
more than start building up a lightly equipped army of some 
200,000 men. 

At the moment, whatever may be the desires of former 
generals and admirals, the political leaders of Japan are more 
interested in rebuilding industry than in creating a new army, 
and the economy can certainly be well fitted in with Ameri- 
can defence production as a complementary industrial work- 
shop. This cannot be done, however, without a greatly 
increased pressure on gcarce raw materials supplies, and 
Japanese industrialists are taking full advantage of their new 
bargaining position. The Economic Stabilisation Board in 
Tokyo has already declared that it expects America to release 
to Japan in 1951-52, 1,800,000 bales of raw cotton, 400,000 
bales of wool, 160,000 metric tons of manganese ore, 
20,000 metric tons of copper ore, 5,000 metric tons of 
lead, 10,000 metric tons of zinc, 1,500 metric tons of nickel 
and 100 metric tons of cobalt. 

Ideologically, it seems that the Japanese are somewhat 
bewildered. The President of Tokyo University has com- 
plained in a public speech that Japan’s being told in 1946 to 
renounce the right ol national defence and in 1950 to rearm 
could only produce “ spiritual confusion.” His students, 
however, appear to be gradually emerging from this confu- 
sion on the side of rearmament ; a poll showed 61 per cent in 
favour of it, 34 per cent “ doubtful ” and five per cent against 
it. 


* * * 


Peasant and Party in Bulgaria 


Recent events in Bulgaria must have brought home to 
Communist leaders throughout Eastern Europe the truth of 
their reiterated assertion that the resolution in the 
countryside must not be carried through by force, and that 
the peasants must be thoroughly prepared before they are 
brought into the collectives. dele bon seem 
to have been honoured more in the breach than in the 
observance. The result has been rapid progress on paper 
towards complete collectivisation, but much unrest, uncer- 
tainty and disorganisation in practice. Mr Chervenkov, the 
Prime Minister, said recently that more than §0 per cent 
of the farmers had joined collectives; but he admitted 
“that for the time being we have failed to convince them 
that the co-operative cause is right.” 

It appears that in many districts over-enthusiastic Party 
members have bribed peasants into joining collectives with 
promises that the state will provide them, if they do so, 
with everything: food, money, houses and even clothes. 
These peasants, now thoroughly disillusioned, are applying 
to leave the collectives ; some have just walked out, taking 
their implements and livestock with them. They have been 
encouraged by the disciplinary measures publicly taken 
agai the‘Camabnists in the Kula and Yeblentss districts 

“ distorted ” official policy by forcing peasants into 
collectives. Mr Chervenkov has said these “honest and 
industrious farmers” must be persuaded that it is against 
their best interests to leave the collectives, and that any 
“temporary inconveniences ” now will be compensated “a 
hundredfold in the near future.” More potent than any 
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romises of future benefits will be the knowledge tha 
ee walk out now cannot take their land with here 
after the harvest. Only where coercion has Obviously been 
used does the farmer stand a chance of leaving at Once 
taking his land and possessions with him. Nothing in faq 
that the Bulgarian Government has yet done to counte; 
the opposition to its agricultural policy indicates any req} 
amelioration of it. Unlike the Hungarian Government, it has 
not called a enpenry halt to the collectivisation drive ; jt 
has merely asked that this should be pushed forward with 
more discretion. Behind the bare of controversy 
revealed by the statements of Mr Chervenkov must lie ; 


moving story of personal suffering and bureaucratic 
tyranny. 


x * x 


The Closed | Shop 


On second thoughts, the Labour group of Durham 
County Council decided last Monday to obey the Minister 
of Education’s order that the closed shop policy in the 
econ teachers should be dro The Minister 

previo es to see a further deputation from the 
council only if he had first received an assurance that it 
would comply with his directive. Faced with the threat of 
sanctions and lacking solid local support, the recalcitrants 
could only climb down. The affair thus ends in a notable 
victory for the National Union of Teachers, who are unlikely 
to be faced with the same problem again. 


Erskine May 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE Law, PRIVILEGES, 
PROCEEDINGS, AND USAGE OF PARLIAMENT. By THOMAS 
ERSKINE MAY, Esq. Second Edition. Butterworth, 
Fleet Street. 


The seven years that this work has lived have testified 
to its great value. It has been continually referred to. 
It has been the text-book for Parliamentary lawyers and 
for those who have discussed Parliamentary privileges. 
The present edition is only so much better than the first 
edition that has already received the public approbation, 
inasmuch as it contains more matter and is adapted to all 
the changes that have been made in the seven years... . 
The greatest alteration . . . is in the management of 
private business, the vast accumulation of which has com- 
pelled the Houses of Parliament to make these changes, 
and has made Mr May’s third book, which treats of them, 
a new treatise on Parliamentary . It may be 
very delightful to the members of the two Houses to 
exercise the control given them by private business over 
the fortunes and pursuits of individuals ; but we must 
say that it is quite foreign to the legislation for the interests 
of a great empire to decide between the rival claims of 
gas and water and railway companies. Certainly one of 
the most feasible and most constitutional reforms of 
Parliament would be the removal of private business from 
the control of the two Houses into some court constituted 
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Letters to the Editor 


Britain, Persia and Oil 


Sir,—I am inclined to agree with 
some remarks made in your leading 
article of March 24th about the Arabic 
service of the BBC. No one denies that 
the news service is excellent and useful, 
but I have frequently felt that the trans- 
missions, despite many recent improve- 
ments in the talks section, lacked life. 
The subjects are sometimes _highly 
specialised, even precious, while the 
manner of presentation tends to. be 
pompous. In the field of music, very 
little enterprise is shown and the Arabic 
service contents itself by offering what, 
in the opinion of the directors, the 
Arabic listeners expect. That the tastes 
and mentality of the Arabs have con- 
siderably changed in the past 20 years 
seems to have made little difference to 
the general colour of the programme. 


I am under the impression. that the 
North African Arabs, whose tastes vary 
greatly from the Asiatic Arabs of the 
Near East, are the main concern of the 
Arabic service, the argument being 
that the North African Arabs have no 
stations of their own and that they write 
letters. If that is the case then the service 
had better be called the North Africa 
Service. On the other hand if it tried 
to cater for the Syrians, Lebanese, 
Jordanians and so on, its appeal would be 
much more general. It is a great pity 
that the Arabic service does not aim to 
arouse new interest amongst the Arab 
speaking races but goes on following the 
same old formulas with slight variations 
here and there, 


It is not enough for the North African 
(and other) Arabs to know what is going 
on in England and to listen to gramo- 
phone recordings and so on. A more 
personal and spirited approach would 
increase the number of listeners even in 
those countries that boast of broadcast- 
ing stations.—Yours faithfully, 

AFIF BuULosS 

Street, Somerset 


x 


Sir,—Your article in The Economist of 
ch 24th was very welcome but, like 

the belated offer by the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. of increased royalties, was long 
overdue, For the company to take the 
line that “ we are busy oil men” will not 
do, of course. Their position is a 
umque one and the lack of imagination 
and judgment shown has been disastrous. 


What of the Foreign Office’s respon- 
sibility ? Should not any deficiencies in 
diplomacy ” by the company have been 
made good by H.M. Government— 
directly or indirectly ? The hesitancy 
to assume responsibility, from which our 
diplomatic representatives have shuffled 
away on the excuse that the company’s 
contract is a commercial one, has 
Tesulted in neither doing the difficult 
job of public relations. These, by 
default, have deteriorated progressively. 

The negative attitude of both com- 
pany and Government, and the failure 
0 grapple with changing circumstances, 


have permitted the most valuable single 

asset we possess, outside the Empire, 

to drift into jeopardy.—Yours faithfully, 
A. G. I. 


Baghdad and the Oil Talks 


Sir,—May I comment briefly on your 
correspondent’s article in your issue of 
April 14th to show the point of view of 
the Iraqi people? While your corre- 
spondent admits that one of the Iraqi’s 
major complaints is at the rate of pro- 
duction, he maintains that the “ Iragi 
argument . .. is greatly weakened by the 
fact that the company has lost heavily 
over the Iraqi refusal to use the pipes to 
Haifa,” and “ by the fact that just round 
the corner . . . is more money than Iraq 
can spend at once without causing the 
gravest inflation.” 


This twofold argument is, at best, a 
temporary explanation of the short-run 
rate of oil production. It is hardly 
capable of explaining the very low rate 
of oil production which has been pre- 
vailing in Iraq for a long -time—the 
lowest among oil producers in the Middle 
East. Thus in the period between 
1938-47, oil production in Persia was 
almost doubled and in Saudi Arabia 
increased from virtually nothing to 92 
million barrels, while it has increased 
by only two million barrels in Iraq. It 
is clear, therefore, that the argument of 
the Iraqi refusal to use the pipes to Haifa 
can afford no explanation for this long- 
run tendency of the extreme slowness in 
the rate of oil production, despite the 
fact that almost 8 per cent of world 
proved oil reserve lies in Iraq. 


However, the real explanation of the 
low rate of production must be sought, 
I think, in first, the attitude of the British 
Government to keep up the oil reserve 
in case of war and, secondly, the virtual 
absence of refineries, except for the home 
market, within the territory of Iraq. The 
absence of refineries, though it is over- 
looked by your correspondent, is one of 
the major grievances of the [Iraqis 
against the oil companies. 


Turning to the second part of your 
correspondent’s argument—the _infla- 
tionary pressure which may be caused by 
a greater revenue from oil—I admit that 
there is some truth in it so long as the 
country is at the mercy of the exploiters 
of the feudal system. But if there is a 
Government which sincerely embarks on 
a large-scale programme for economic 
and social development, and imposes an 
equitable as well as effectively adminis- 
tered system of taxation, the increase in 
the revenue from oil need not cause any 
further inflationary tendencies. On the 
contrary, any large-scale capital invest- 
ment will, I think, increase the capital 
outlays more than the corresponding 
increase in the flow of money, by reason 
of the rising prices of capital goods. If, 
therefore, the increase in revenue were 
exploited according to the benefit of the 
people, it is likely to prove a disinfia- 
tionary rather than inflationary measure. 
—Yours faithfully, 

TRAQr 


The Budget 


Sir,—In his lucid presentation of the 
national budget for the forthcoming year, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
in the projected reduction in overseas 
investment amounting to £200 million as 
a pound for pound offset to a reduction 
in his own budget surplus. 

Had the reduction been ascribable to 
a decrease in our volume of exports or 
an increase in the volume of imports, his 
proposition could be accepted without 
qualification. Unhappily, it is probable 
that a reduction of £200 million (or more) 
will be due to the worsening of our terms 
of trade. In such a case the reduction of 
overseas investment will not provide a 
pound for pound offset to a reduction in 
the budget surplus and may provide little 
offset. 

The worsening in the terms of foreign 
trade leading to a reduction in the over- 
seas balance by £200 million must raise 
the cost of domestic investment and 
domestic consumption together by £200 
million. To the extent that it raises the 
cost of a given investment programme, 
it makes no contribution to the finance 
of that programme. To the extent that 
it raises the cost of consumption, it 
only contributes to the finance of an 
investment programme by the amount 
by which it leads consumers to curb 
consumption. It is to be feared, 
therefore, that the Chancellor has not 
closed the gap, and that higher taxation 
and/or a more powerful curtailment of 
domestic investment will be needed if 
this is to be done. 


There is, however, another possible 
remedy. If by a revaluation of sterling 
the terms of trade could be rendered 
more favourable, at least to the extent of 
not being worse in 1951 than they were 
in 1950, then the Chancellor could validly 
bring in the reduction of the overseas 
investment as a contribution to the 
general balance.—Yours faithfully, 

Washington R. F. Harrop 


Post-Mortem on Wheat 


Sir,—With reference to Mr Strange’s 
letter in The Economist of April 7th 
does not his argument as to the moral 
obligation of the British people to pay 
compensation to Canadian farmers 
involve the very principles on which 
contracts are based and for which pur- 
pose they are entered into ? 


The four years’ wheat contract was a 
bilateral undertaking, drawn up to pro- 
vide stability of prices to both sellers 
and buyers and at that time was no 
doubt considered equitable by both 
parties to the bargain. Had circum- 
stances taken an opposite direction 
during these last two or three years, 
and had world prices dropped to below 
the figure contracted for, would Mr. 
Strange, on behalf of his farmer friends, 
have felt any moral obligation to give 
the British Government purchasers a 
corresponding reduction of the con- 
tractual price ?—Yours faithfully, 

Lincoln H. E. Campxin 
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Farming Merry-Go-Round 


Sir,—Though I agree with Mr East- 
wood’s letter in your issue of April 21st 
that a further rapid increase in the out- 
put of British agriculrure is possible, I 
am at issue with him in his advocacy 
of the greater use of nitrogen. It seems 
rather that too much is used already 
if layered, poorly rooted, and over-green 
sappy crops are any criterion; phosphates 
and humus are the remedies for this 
heavy wastage. Of the former a 2§ per 
cent increase is vitally necessary; of the 
Jatter, the least said the better, as under 
the present system of extensive farming, 
failure of animal husbandry, unscientific 
sewage disposal, and labour shortage, 
humus must remain scarce. 


The long-term solution of the agricul- 
tural problem lies in the adoption here 


of the balanced and truly scientific 

French agricultural system. — Yours 

faithfully, T. BaiLey 
Sevenoaks 


The Inferior Male 


Sir—There are implications in Mr 
Martin’s. paper to the Royal Statistical 
Society, discussed in The Economist of 
April 14th, page 851, which you fail to 
bring out. You say 

Most pension schemes are based on 

a higher retiring age for men than for 

women, presumably because men are 

considered to be the stronger sex and 
therefore capable of working for a longer 
span of their lives. 

I know a little about pension schemes 
and I believe that, like so many others, 
you do not realise that the object of 
pension schemes is to get people out of 
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employment when they are of no Use in 


employment. Other schemes, not {o, 
this particular purpose, are often called 
pension schemes, but they are not Pen- 
sion schemes (Mr Millard Tucker, Please 
note!), They are, in fact, Savings 
schemes. If, under a pension scheme, jy 
has been decided that males are to he 
retired normally at age 65, then every. 
body knows that females should , 
retired) normally much earlier than this 
age, probably even earlier than age ( 
The period of usefulness of the male i 
so much longer than that of the femak 
The fact that, for some reason, females 
continue to live to higher ages than males 
simply extends even more their periog 
of relative uselessness as compared with 
the male! It is just one of those things! 
—Yours faithfully, J. Reast 
London, S$.W.3 


Books and Publications 


Recovery of Realism 


Russia by Daylight. 


Book by book, speech by speech, 
article by article the slow return of 
British thinking towards realism about 
foreign policy proceeds. It és not just a 
matter of overcoming an understandable 
and healthy war weariness; it is also a 
matter of conquering the fears created in 
the ‘thirties by appeasement, wishful 
thinking and escapist slogans. As the 
public is always at least five years behind 
the times in its thinking about these 
matters, the process is still very hard 
work ; and there is a long way to go be- 
fore people want to, or dare to, say that 
Russian military strength may have been 
exaggerated, that appeasement has a part 
to play in diplomacy, that Communism 
is losing ground in Europe, and so on. 


It is to the recovery of realism about 
the Soviet Union and to the shooing 
away of bogeys that Mr Crankshaw 
appkes himself. One would like to say 
that he lays mines under and explodes 
many illusions and confusions ; but his 
manner is urbane and on the whole 
modest, that of the intelligence officer 
and not that of the sapper. He is sweetly 
reasonable throughout and at times even 
seems tO protest too much that the 
Russian people have no friend like him. 
On the other hand, when he is indicting 
cruelty, fraud and savage ambition he is 
stern as a liberal should be. 


Mr Crankshaw quite rightly objects to 
the way in which people are hypnotised 
by the alleged moral and religious appeal 
of Communism. It is fashionable to 
regard the men of the Kremlin either as 
gangsters ready to surge across Europe 
and Asia in search of booty and far flung 
frontiers ; or as apostles of a new religion, 

for a world new deal, who 
strike terror into bourgeois society by 
the moral authority with which they 
speak to the masses. The two concep- 
tions are clearly incompatible. This 
book shows very clearly how Lenin 


By Edward Crankshaw. 


Michael Joseph, 240 pages. 1§8. 


began the corruption of European 
Marxism by bringing Russianism into it ; 
how Stalin has moved steadily towards 
the revival of Russian nationalism and 
his own transformation from Secretary 
General to Leader and “father of 
humanity”; how monstrous failure at 
home, the degradation of the Russian 
people and the creation of a proletariat 
which was not there before have all 
driven him into an aggressive, fearful, 
and melodramatic foreign policy. 


The impromptu and inconsistent 
nature of that policy in some of its Euro- 
pean operations is well exposed in Mr 
Crankshaw’s examination of Soviet 
actions in Germany; and he makes @ 
powerful case for the view that cold war 
as we now know it began at the moment 
when Molotov walked out of the first 
conference on the Marshal Plan. In 1945 
Stalin had the choice between exploiting 
the position won in the war and with- 
drawing Russia into a convalescent 
isolation. When he was offered in 1947 
a third possibility—that of co-operation 
with the West—he dared not accept it ; 
for it would have revealed to the whole 
world the weakness and backwardness of 
the system that claimed to lead the 
world. Having given up the chance of 
bringing Russia to Europe’s level, he 
decided to try to drag Europe down to 
Russia’s level. Now, particularly since 
Tito’s defiance, the distinction between 
—— . i exe, nationalism 
geared to the itbureau is beginning 
to appear ; and it is the task of western 
policy to encourage and clarify this dis- 
tinction, not to lump Stalinism, Com- 
munism and imperialism together into 
one monstrous bogey. There are 
blemishes of style in this very readable 
book—most of them jocose—but it is full 
of per ie points expressed in 
sive good-tempered argument. i 
Dee Sos Jot of goet Seas, Ol 

lates, 


Patchwork Introduction 


The Essential T. E. Lawrence.  Fuited 
by David Garnett. Jonathon Cape, 32 
pages. 128, 6d. 


Sheikh Hamoudi’s beautiful lament for 
Lawrence intoned in his stone-flagged 
hall in Aleppo opens this book, which is 
described by its editor, Mr David 
Garnett, as “a patchwork portrait of 
Lawrence by his friends.” Unfor- 
tunately, after this notable beginning the 
picture of T. E. Lawrence tends to be- 
come submerged under the opinions of 
various members of his family and those 
of senior officers and others among 
Lawrence’s English friends and acquaint- 
ances. No other Arab of note is quoted, 
whereas a few Knes from, for example, 
the present Prime Minister of Iraq, Nuri 
Pasha es Said, who served with Lawrence 
throughout the Arab revolt, would today 
make a fascinating and, one imagines, 
illuminating reading. 

Mr Garnett may be excused for ovet- 
looking contemporary Arab sources, im- 
portant though they must be in any 
attempt to present the essential 
Lawrence, but it is not so easy to forgive 
the omission of that remarkable portrait 
of Lawrence which emerges from George 
Antonious’s “The Arab Awakening.” 
In this, an educated Arab, writing 
English, tells us that Lawrence, contrary 
to the legend which has grown up around 
him and has been widely accepted, could 
not in fact speak Arabic well enough 10 
have been mistaken for an Arab, except 
pee in a brief, chance encountel. 
But Antonious also gives detailed 
accounts of some of the “most ori 
and daring itions ” which Lawrenct 

imself passed over in silence in all bis 
published writings. 

Despite its omissions, this book shows 
much of the énigmatical quality of 
Lawrence’ 


s character. The extracts 
from the Arab Bulletins, the letters and 
the “ Seven Pillars of Wisdom ” are well 
chosen, but readers already familiar with 


from the unpublished “ The 


te will be tempted to turn quickly 10 
nt” describe Lawrence's hile 
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AF. They will find that this 
sal which has achieved considerable 
notoriety since Lawrence’s death, does 
absolutely nothing to solve the mystery 
of his personality. It illustrates only 
oo vividly the inconsistencies and some- 
times even the downright untruthfulness 
of Lawrence’s writings. For example, 
when the RAF doctor asked him how 
jong he had been short of food, 
Lawrence described his thoughts as 
“Since April P've been taking off my 
friends what meals I dared. . .. P'd haunt 
the Duke of York’s steps at lunchtime 
so as to turn back with someone to his 
club.” Yet Colonel Newcombe, an 
admirer of Lawrence, récalls that, at this 
time, “ he constantly refused or neglected 
invitations to meals,” and points out that 
he was, in any case, receiving sufficient 
money for his needs. There is no ques- 
tion, however, that “The Mint” is 
beautifully written. Lawrence was one 
of the few men of this country who could 
over-write effectively ; all his writings 
can be read aloud without ever sounding 
either affected or trite. 


For the generation growing up that 
knows nothing of Lawrence this book 
should be an entrancing and compelling 
introduction. But it would be surprising 
if those who read it do not turn at once 
to the unabridged edition of “ The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom ”—which is as near 
to the essential Lawrence as anyone who 
never met him is likely to get. 


History of Coal 


Coal: History of Second World War 
Series. By W. H. B. Court. HMSO 
and Longmans, Green, © 422 pages. 218. 


It is fitting that the first volume in the 
Civil Histories of the Second World War 
to deal with a single industry should be 
on coal, since getting enough coal to 
meet wartime needs was one of the 
most persistent and intractable of 
problems on the United Kingdom home 
front. It was the obverse of the prewar 
problem of finding markets for all the 
coal raised and work for all the men 
attached to the industry, The Miges 
Department had foreseen this reversal ; 
as sometimes happens in economic 
planning, their assumptions were 
wrong, but their answers came out more 
tight than wrong. They planned to 
meet a coal deficit, and the wartime 
story of coal is one of varying degrees 
of shortage broken with a single burst 
of surplus, when the fall of France 
removed one important call on United 
Kingdom supplies, 


Professor Court traces through the 
various expedi i i wage 
incentives but excluding price dis- 
incentives—adopted for increasing sup- 
plies and for checking demand with the 
least harm to the war economy. It is 
4 complex story ranging from Bevin 
boys to coal programming; from 
abortive rationing schemes to the Coal 


self-denial of the use of hindsight. 


How far was the wartime policy 
successful ? Professor Cau cue give 
No simple answer. There was 
enough coal to meet demand. at 


charged. But prices themselves were 
unduly low, unless one accepts the new 
orthodoxy of nationalised industries, 
that prices should be equated with 
average and not marginal costs. The 
wartime (unlike postwar) control never 
failed to keep essential production 
fuelled, but this was achieved not by 
increasing production from the mines 
but by scraping up open-cast coal and 
by compelling the householder to defer 
to wartime industry’s fuel needs. 
Domestic electricity consumption leaped 
ahead unchecked, either by rationing or 
price discrimination (very much the 
reverse, in fact) leading to power 
shortages, which remain today a 
hindrance to an economy at full stretch. 
While charges for coal distribution were 
tightly controlled, no serious attempt 
was made to cut its lavish use of labour. 

The complex story is well told, but, 
although one cannot expect to find an 
official history spilling all the beans, one 
might have looked for a more critical 
attitude towards official analyses, esti- 
mates and programmes. Any wartime 
civil servant knows how plans were 
flung together with whatever material 
and stock of ideas were available at the 
time, as urgent problems rushed upon 
harassed officials and busy Ministers, 
and how often “ budgets” gave desired 
or convenient figures when the answer 
was unknown or unknowable. Just a 
little of Professor Devons’s iconoclasm 
on economic planning in wartime would 
have been welcome. 


Professor Court’s final sentence is 
just: “No other major British industry 
carried so many unsolved problems into 
the war: none brought more out.” But 
one thing the wartime control did settle : 
there could be no return to even that 
degree of competition in the coal industry 
which existed in 1939. The levy-subsidy 
arrangement under the Coal Charges 
Account which had insulated consumers 
from high cost production, the national 
minimum wage and national wage 
negotiations, coal programming and 
grouped production control, all these 
were barriers to the road back and 
pointers to a new form of organisation 
which turned out in the postwar political 
context to be nationalisation. 


The Wandering Coin 


Zwei Jahrhunderte Maria-Theresien- 
Taler, 1751-1951. By Dr. J. Hans. Pub- 
lished by the Author. 60 pages. 33 
schillings net. 


The publication of a monograph on 
the Maria Theresa dollar is a welcome 
event, the date chosen for its appearance 
is appropriate, being the bicentenary of 
the birth of that romantic and adven- 
turous coin. And Dr Hans, a well-known 
specialist in oriental currencies, was the 
right person to undertake the task. He 
provides us with a wealth of factual 
material, including some statistics on the 
amounts of Maria Theresa dollars minted 
since 1751 in Vienna and elsewhere. 


Dr Hans’s approach is historical rather 
than theoretical. Yet there is ample 
scope for a theoretical use of his material. 
It provides, for instance, much ammuni- 
tion to opponents of G. F. Knapp’s state 
theory of money. According to that 
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theory money is essentially a legal insti- 
tution, and owes its acceptability to the 
writ of the state. The Maria Theresa 
dollar certainly provides a striking excep- 
tion from this rule. Although originally 
it was an Austrian currency, it soon be- 
came the principal currency in Arabia 
and in large parts of Africa. It achieved 
this position without having been 
decreed legal tender by most of the 
state or tribal authorities concerned. 
Indeed, in many instances it retained its 
monetary role in spite of the efforts made 
by the state authorities to demonetise 


it and to replace it by other forms of 
currencies. 


The first instance, quoted by the 
author, of unsuccessful Government 
intervention against the use of Maria 
Theresa dollars occurred in the Ottoman 
Empire. The ban placed on their circu- 
lation was defied, and their replacement 
by Turkish coins failed in the provinces 
of Jemen and Hedjaz. Nor had King 
Ibn Saud, a hundred years later, an easy 
task when he tried to replace the 
Austrian coins by his own rials. Indeed, 
during the inter-war period the demand 
for Maria Theresa dollars in various 
Arabic countries reached new peaks. To 
satisfy it, large quantities were minted 
in London, Rome, Paris, Brussels and 
Bombay. 


In the Italian Colonies of Eritrea and 
Somaliland, too, the authorities had to 
fight hard to ensure.the use of their own 
currencies. Right to the eve of the col- 
lapse of the Italian colonial empire the 
inhabitants preferred the Maria Theresa 
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dollars, especially in backward regions. 
In Abyssinia the Maria Theresa dollar 
reigned supreme for at least 150 years. 
After the Italian conquest it was officially 
demonetised, and in _ this instance 
Government intervention was more suc- 
cessful, because it coincided more or less 
with a world-wide demonetisation of 
silver. Even so, many millions of dollars 
were smuggled into Ethiopia, partly to 
take advantage of the favourable 
exchange rate fixed by the Itahan 
authorities, and partly to satisfy demand 
in remote areas where Marshal 
Graziani’s writ did not run. 


Dr Hans brings his history up to date 
by giving an account of the progress of 
the demonetisation of Maria Theresa 
dollars in most countries in the Red Sea 
region since the end of the war. It is.a 
pity he confines himself to that region. 
He should have covered the use of these 
coins in various remote parts of Africa 
For they penetrated as far west as the 
Tuareg Oasis and the Mahommedan 
communities of Nigeria. In some com- 
munities they circulated jointly with 
various kinds of primitive currencies, 
such as salt bars in Abyssinia and cowries 
in Sudan. Such secondary currencies 
were needed because the dollar was too 
large a unit for the everyday require- 
ments of most peopl outside commercial 
centres. To judge by the material pro- 
duced by Dr Hans, there would have 
been every justification for the produc- 
tion of a much larger work on the 
subject. 


Amateur Sociology 
Human Needs. By Michael Graham. 


Cresset Press, 252 pages. 165. 


It is a commonplace that the specialisa- 
tion of knowledge has reached a point 
where it frustrates understanding and, 
with understanding, much potentiality 
for good ; and nowhere is this more true 
than in the social sciences. There is thus 
a real need for the kind of incorrigibly 
confident amateur who rushes in where 
angels fear to tread, asks awkward ques- 
tions about the Emperor’s new clothes, 
thrusts under the noses of preoccupied 
professionals disconcerting facts garnered 
from other fields, and insists on trans- 
lating the abstractions of specialists into 
terms of human happiness or unhappi- 
ness, fulfilment or frustration. He may 
make a fool of himself, but he brings 
fresh air and a sense of proportion to his 
subject, and experts outraged by his im- 
pudence may be better occupied in 
profiting by both than in fortifying their 
own sense of superiority by pulverising 
his errors. 


“Human Needs” is essentially a study 
of those built-in, universal characteristics 
shared in different proportions by all 
mankind and deriving not merely from 
the historical past but from prehistory 
and even from animal group life ; of the 
needs corresponding to those charac- 
teristics ; and of the relation of those 
needs to present-day institutions. It 
tanges widely from the habits of baboons 
én Jiberty and captivity to the social 
implications of the Great Pyramid, from 
Eskimos to travel on the Tube, from 
the prehensile toes of apes to the in- 


adequacy of the written word, from 
Isaiah to Mr Lewis Mumford. Its 
derivation of. human needs is psycho- 
logically convincing ; its analysis of the 
ways in which past and present social 
institutions have either served or denied 
them is, to’ say the least, controversial ; 
its sketch of the institutions which might 
in the future fully meet them is a wonder- 
ful blend of back-to-the-landery, small- 
scale democracy, culture without civilisa- 
tion, large families (mysteriously immune 
to the machinations of the Malthusian 
devil), national autarky, and (implied 
though not stated) an Erewhonian atti- 
tude to technical progress. It is, as a 
matter of fact, rather more attractive than 
most Utopias ; and its crashing imprac- 
ticability is mitigated by its remoteness 
—a millennium at least, Mr Graham 
calculates, is needed to work through 
successive generations to a harmonious 
society. “ Meanwhile”—so his final 
chapter is entitled—he has much sensible 
advice for the present generation ; and 
his book, unlike so many on social topics, 
can be read for fun. 


Governing Marriage 


The Marriage Law of England. By 
J.C. Arnold, Staples Press. 150 pages. 
128. 6d, 


Marriage, in the eyes of English law 
is not a sacrament. The English legal 
code governing marriage, the canon law. 
was separated from its continenta 
counterpart before the Council of Trent 
imposed the element of sacrament on 
what, in Roman Law, was essentially a 
contract. But it has become in part a 
contract, in part a status and in part a 
Christian institution and in doing so has 
had to surrender any claim to consis- 
tency. The statute law governing the 
making of a marriage has recently been 
codified by the Marriage Act, 1949, and 
that in itself is a justification for the 
publication of this book. The law 
governing the effects of the married state 
on individual’s rights and duties has 
mainly been made by judges and is still 
in the process of development. This is 
the further merit of the book ; there has 
been a great deal to assimilate during the 
last few years. 


Mr Arnold has written a text book 
which describes what constitutes a valid 
marriage and under what conditions a 
purported marriage is void and an actual 
marriage can be declared void. It con- 
tains a chapter on legitimacy and the 
text of the Marriage Act, 1949. It does 
not deal with how a marriage can be 
dissolved (as distinct from being 
declared void), and its purpose is to set 
out the law as it is and not to offer 
views on what the law should be. It 
does not fall into the class of book which 
no young man or woman should fail to 
read but it should have a wider public 
than the legal profession ; magistrates, 
social workers, local government officials 
and, as its jacket suggests, foreign 
lawyers (who will, it is to be hoped, 
derive no more than quiet enjoyment 
from art “ the unconscious 
arrogancies the roth century judges 
when confronted with a foreign —— 
or a marriage with a foreigner). The 
only serious criticism that can be offered 
is that the author might have dealt more 
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between people of different national 

The publishers are especial] 

congratulated on their feat in oe 
a book in the first quarter of 1951 Whick 
is able to quote a case reported in thy 
1951 volume of The Times Law Reports, 


Insurance Broking 


Insurance Brokerage and Agency. 3, 
Victor Dover. Stone and Cox, Limite) 
200 pages. 128. 6d. . 


The insurance agency system js i. 
cally British. It has grown untidily oye, 
many years and has obvious shor. 
comings, yet it works well, is flexible, 
and disputes are very rare. The autho: 
discusses at some length the law and 
practice of a nebulous and specialise; 
subject: insurance brokers and those jp 
industry and commerce responsible fo; 
the placing of insurance should fin 
much of practical value in this bok 
besides an exposition of their rights and 
duties. 


More space could perhaps have been 
edvantageously devoted to points of 
wider interest. Whilst Lloyd’s under. 
writers accept business only through 
brokers elected by the Committee of 
Lloyd’s, the insurance companies appoint 
as agents not only insurance brokers 
(and anyone may so style himself) bu 
also, at any rate in the United Kingdom, 
a large number of part-time agents who, 
although they are frequently little more 
than contact men, receive commission on 
practically the same scale as the brokers. 
The part-time agency system, and even 
more the existence of “own case” 
agents give scope for considerable sl 
criticism. Does the present system give 
the public the best possible service a 
the minimum cost? A high standard 
of skill, knowledge and probity és rightly 
demanded from insurance brokers by 
the author, who properly insists tha 
competition in this business must be by 
service and not by price. The publi 
should be able to look to insurance 
brokers not only to carry out instruc 
tions but also to watch their clients 
interest in all matters connected with 
insurance. 


The Middle Lands 


Scandinavia. Between East and Wet. 
Edited by Henning Friis, Cornell 
University Press : London, — Geoffra 
Cumberlege. 388 pages. $4.50. 3° 


Based on a series of eleven lectures 0 
Scandinavia given at the New 
for Social Research in the summer o 
1948, this book provides a wide and us¢- 
ful survey of the political, economic and 
social aspects of Scandinavia at tt 
present time. The editor’s two conur 
butions—“ Scandinavian | Democracy 
and “Social Welfare ”—are among ti 
best. So is the longest section, a rathe! 
specialist paper by Petter Jakob Bjerv*, 
Director ‘of the Norwegian Cen 
Statistical Bureau, on “Governmer 
Economic Planning and Control. In 
quite a different sphere but also age 
is the Jast chapter, “ We Americans 
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andinavia,” by Bryn Hovde, Director 
7 whe New School and doyen of 
American - Scandinavian sociologists. 
“The Scandinavian Countries in a 
Changing World Economy ” (by Svend 
Laursen) and “ Scandinavian Foreign 
Policy, Past and Present (by Mrs Brita 
Skottsberg Ahman) are perhaps the least 
satisfactory sections, accurate enough but 
dull and stiffly written. 


The book’s title conveys its attitude, 
that, just as Scandinavia is geographic- 
ally between East and West, so also is it 
politically, where it appears to have 
found in “ the middle way ” the solution 
to the more extreme doctrines farther 
Fast and farther West. There is much 
truth in this—and it will surprise many 
readers to discover that Denmark rather 
than Sweden was the pioneer of many 
of the experiments which have focused 
39 much attention on Scandinavia in 
recent decades. But from its very nature 
the work is merely an introduction. An 
ample bibliography should ensure that 
most of the points it makes are followed 


up. 


Shorter Notices 


Land of Lakes. By Henry McGrady Bell. 
Robert Hale, Limited. 246 pages. 155. 


Few foreigners, if any, are so well quali- 
fied to sing the praises of Finland as that 
living legend, “ Harry” Bell. This book of 
happy varied memories—an account of the 
escapades, excitements and enchantments 
of the life of a timber merchant, who be- 
came the first British Minister to the new 
Republic of Finland and is now Finland’s 
Consul-General in London helps to explain 
both why Mr Bell is the doyen of Anglo- 
Finns and also why he should pay tribute 
in his seventieth year to his second home- 
land, fifty years after he first set foot in it. 
His account of this period sheds little new 
light on momentous developments nor does 
it claim to: but it adds many an illumina- 
ting personal touch and anecdote which 
point the tenacious shrewdness of the 
Finns and the considerable achievements 
of this great small nation. 


The Middle East, Second Edition, 1950. 
Europa Publications, Limited, 375 pages, 
13 Maps, f08, 


This “survey and directory” provides 
facts on twelve countries in the Middle 
East and gives a short account of the 
geography, history, economic life and cul- 
tural activities each of them. Short 
biographies of important individuals in the 
Middle East are given. The standard pat- 
‘ern adopted for the presentation of the 
very varied amount of information available 
for the different countries makes the book 
easy to consult 


Information Services, Their Organisa- 
tion and Administration. By R. L. 
Collinson, FLA, James Clarke and 
Company, Limited, 80 pages. 6s. 


~« The author describes this book as 
ports introductory ” to his. subject in 
wiat amounts to an apology for not deal- 
ing with some sections in greater detail. 
¢ reader will find it “ purely introduc- 
tory" in the sense that it tells him how 
8 —) setting up an information service 
i to which it is possible to add 
: A, cuts and elaborations later.. 
“ - Collinson gives advice on staff, space 
*quipment, and he urges his readers 


to remember the fully-developed scheme 
and begin as they mean to go on. His 
own straightforward and well-illustrated 
explanations are supplemented by bibliog- 
raphies from which further and more 
detailed information can be obtained. For 
anyone setting up a new information section 
or faced with a collection of material in 
need of rearranging the short time needed 
to read this book will be well spent. ; 


Reference and Text Books 


Executives’ Edition of the Blue Book 
of South African Business, 1951. 
National Publishing Company (Pty) Limited. 
338 pages. 25s. 


Most of this book is devoted to the law 
and regulations concerning commerce and 
employment, finance, taxation, debt and 
insolvency, and industrial law in South 
Africa. It is intended only as a general 
guide, and references are given to the Acts, 
Ordinances and Regulations which give the 
details. Financial information on public 
companies and foreign trade figures for 
1949 are also given. 


Australia 1950, The Herald Year Book. 
The Herald and Weekly Times Limited, 
Melbourne, 800 pages. 178, 6d, 


Starting with a diary of world and Aus- 
tralian events in 1949, this handbook goes 
on to cover all the subjects usually found 
in such reference books. They are given in 
summary form for foreign and Common- 
wealth countries and in detail and by States 
for Australia. As is to be expected, cricket 
and other forms of sport are included. 


The Municipal Year Book and Public 
Utilities Directory, 1950. The 
Municipal Journal Limited. 1829 pages, 
£3 38. 


Although designed primarily as a refer- 
ence book, the prefaces and general reviews 
in this work provide a very useful account 
of the activities of local governments and 
of their relations with the central authority, 

The information is not confined to muni- 
cipal affairs, but deals also with rural and 
county councils and the regional bodies of 
nationalised industries and the hospitals. 
Short histories of the development of the 
municipalities are given. The scope and 
variety of the information tempts the reader 
to browse through the book after finding 
the facts he is looking for. 


Finishing Handbook and Directory, 
1951. Sawell Publications, Limited. 245 


pages. 158. 


This is the first edition of a handbook 
which is intended to extend its scope in 
future editions. It deals with the materials, 
methods and processes of finishing in paint- 
ing, electroplating, electropolishing, light 
alloy finishing and wood finishing. The 
first two sections of the book are designed 
for the technician, but the third provides 
a directory of firms undertaking finishing. 


Pottery Gazette and Glass Trade 
Review Reference Book and Direc- 
tory, 1951. 442 pages. 265s. 


This classified guide is mainly of interest 
to those concerned with the pottery and 


glass trades. An illustrated section dealing 


with trade marks has a more general appeal 
since it enables users of glass and china 
articles to trace the manufacturers of their 


possessions 
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Europe’s leading novelist sets his new 
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Soviet onslaught on the western 
democracies. 


** The book is a remarkable one and 
should be read.”"—oBSERVER 


** Among the most original and 
stimulating novels of the past 12 
months,””—PETER QUENNELL 


**A moving and disturbing novel 

Brilliant characterization: intellec- 

tually exciting dialogue.” — 
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by Cornelius Davies 


* An excellent review of the past de- 
velopment and present situation in a 
field of increasing importance . . . the 
student, the farmer and intelligent 
layman alike will find it readable and 
informative.” —British Book News 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





MacArthur Has His Day 


Washington, D.C. 


ETURNING to the United States after fourteen years, 
General MacArthur astonished those who had feared 
—or hoped—that he would prove a bitter disappointment 
to the millions whose imaginations, aided by a large staff of 
public relations officers, had promoted him to something 
like divinity. When he had finished speaking to Congress 
there was no doubt that he was a formidable personality, 
even when removed from the careful staging of Tokyo, a 
better orator than any contemporary American, except 
General Eisenhower, a superb actor of the old school and 
a more able speech writer than any in the coveys of ghosts 
who haunt the White House and the Department of State. 
“We heard God speak here today,” said Representative 
Dewey Short of Missouri, “God in the flesh, the voice of 
God.” Mr Short was probably exaggerating ; but the rows 
of weeping Congressmen and military leaders, when the 
General promised to “ fade away ” and uttered his pianissimo 
“ Goodbye ” with a brave and tolerant smile, were a tribute 
to his artistry. 
And it is his artistry, rather than his arguments, which 
will plague the Administration for months to come. If any- 
body takes the trouble to analyse the speech, to disregard the 
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jibes at “lay circles ” and foreigners and to forget the sent. 
mental passages, the quarrel between the General and th 
President becomes a disagreement over whether to take 
any, or all, of a number of steps which might bring about ; 
full-scale war with China or the intervention of Soviet Russia 
It is only natural that the civilian head of the governmen 
should want rather more evidence than the General’s opinion 
that “the Soviet will not necessarily mesh its actions with 
our moves,” before starting on a policy which could produce 
either or both of these consequences. 


The steps which are involved in this quarrel are three: 
naval blockade of the Chinese coast ; bombing of th 
“ privileged sanctuary” in Manchuria; and the “removal 
of restrictions on the forces of the Republic of China on 
Formosa with logistical support to contribute to their 
effective operation.” On the first and third of these General 
MacArthur claimed to have had “ in the past” the support 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. On the second he did not claim 
their support, though the speech was so constructed as to 
give that impression. 

* 


As far as can be discovered in Washington—and the truth 
will no doubt come out in the Congressional hearings during 
the next two or three weeks—the Chiefs of Staff have never 
liked the idea of a naval blockade or thought that it could 
add much to an economic blockade. No doubt the “ inten- 
sification” of the economic blockade, which the Gener: 
also advocated, has the agreement of the Joint Chiefs ; in 
fact, it is being intensified every day. But a true naval 
blockade, one which would, for instance, stop coastwise 
traffic and vessels from Russian ports, is technically an act 
of war as well as being costly in ships and men. The Chiefs 
of Staff, however, are well aware that they would have 2 
better case for resisting attempts to impose such a naval 
blockade if the British Government were inclined to c- 
operate more wholeheartedly in intensifying the economic 
blockade. 


A more important bone of contention, and one which has 
beer bitterly fought over for months, is that of the 
“ privileged sanctuary.” The opposition of the Joint Chiels 
to bombing the bases in Manchuria has been founded o 
the most practical grounds of all—that, on balance, it pays 
not to do it. “Communist .air intervention,” Genera 
Bradley said on April 17th, “has not been a factor in the 
ground action to date. Neither has it been any serious 
threat to our air force.” The air war has been fought s0 
far according to a formal set of what the Pentagon calls 
“ground rules,” rules which have been generally to allied 
advantage. The United Nations have not bombed the 
bases in South Korea and Japan. Until it does, the Chiefs 
of Staff will be satisfied to leave well alone ; when it docs 
the whole matter will need to be reconsidered. 


‘Even more emotional is the disagreement about the ux 
of Chinese Nationalist troops, because it is complicated by 
violently conflicting opinions on the value of th 
Generalissimo and Mme Chiang Kai-shek. But 1t w# 
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disingenuous of General MacArthur to say that “no man 
a his right mind would advocate sending our ground forces 
‘ato continental China” and, a few sentences later, to 
recommend logistical support to help the operations of troops 
from Formosa. This logistical support, so negligently pro- 
ferred, would have to consist of enough planes to achieve 
mastery of the sky and enough ships to achieve mastery of 
the sea along a considerable length of the Chinese coast ; 
enough landing craft to put “ the friendly Chinese force of 
some six hundred thousand men” ashore and enough ships, 
material and men to keep them supplied as they consolidated 
their beach-head and moved inland—supposing that they 
could do this. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have shown no 
inclination, unless in private to General MacArthur, to 
recommend such a large investment in a force which has 
too often in the past shown a regrettable tendency to desert 
with all its equipment as soon as it obtains enough American 
material to make the change financially worth-while. 


* 


What was, perhaps, most interesting about General 
MacArthur’s recommendations was that they came so close, 
excepting only in his belief in the efficiency of the Chinese 
Nationalist army, to those that the Secretary of State was 
trying to sell to Mr Attlee in December. Mr Acheson’s 
“limited war,” which then had wider limits than the Joint 
Chiefs thought comfortable, had something of the air of a 
holy war, just as the General’s has now. Yet it is Mr 
Acheson who is the target for most of the abuse which comes 
today from the apostles of “ Americanism,” whose prophet 
is General MacArthur. 


It was Mr Acheson, too, who was condemned, eighteen 
months ago, for saying that, for Asia, “ national indepen- 
dence has become the symbol both of freedom from foreign 
domination and freedom from the tyranny of poverty and 
misery” and that Communism had only been shrewd enough 
to use the forces of nationalism. But, in his speech, General 
MacArthur said the same thing: 

World ideologies play little part in Asian thinking and 
are lithe understood. What the people strive for is the 
opportunity for a littke more food in their stomachs, a little 
better clothing on their backs, a little firmer roof over their 
heads, and the realisation of the normal nationalist urge for 
political freedom. 

These passages were, in many ways, the best part of 
the speech, though it was, perhaps, a pity to follow this 
approval of nationalism so quickly with the reference to 
dominating “every Asiatic port from Vladivostock to 
Singapore.” And some who spent the war years in prison 
camps will want a little more time before they believe that 

the Japanese people, since the war, have undergone the 
greatest reformation in recorded history” and that they are 
now “economically, politically and socially . . . . abreast 
of many free nations of the earth and will not again fail the 
universal trust.” But no doubt the American officials now 
dealing with the failings of the Philippines will be glad 
to hear that the capacity of the islands for “high moral 
leadership in Asia is unlimited.” 

The General’s appreciation of the changes in Chinese 
Culture and character over the past fifty years was spoiled 
by a mistake when he placed the start of the nationalist 
urge “ at the turn of the century under the regime of Chang 
Tso-lin,” a stip, perhaps, but one which could make an 
audience of Asian experts as doubtful of his knowledge as 
an American audience would be of the credentials of a 
lecturer on American history who began: “In 1903, when 
Huey Long was President... .” And it was hard to under- 
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stand how the General could be so confident of bringing 
the war to a quick and comparatively cheap victory, by 
bombing Chinese bases and allowing the Nationalists to 
invade the mainland, when he had just said that 

the Chinese people have become militarised, . . . They now 
constitute excellent soldiers with competent staffs and com- 
manders. This has produced a new and dominant power 
in Asia ... which ... has become aggressively imperialistic, 
with a lust for expansion and increased power normal to 
this type of imperialism. 

But few people will examine his arguments when they 
need only adopt his slogans. “Don’t scuttle the Pacific” 
sounds splendid. So does “In war there is no substitute 
for victory”; though it is only another phrase for the 
“ unconditional surrender,” of which, when it was President 
Roosevelt’s property, General MacArthur was critical. “ It 
was not precisely,” said Mr James Reston next morning in 
the New York Times, “ the speech of a man who was deter- 
mined to fade away ”—certainly not as an old soldier fades 
away. The General is more likely to follow the example 
of the Cheshire Cat. 


Loyalty by Oath ? 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA] 


Opponents of loyalty oaths have been greatly encouraged 
by a unanimous decision of the California District Court of 
Appeals on April 6th, holding that a special political test 
for officers of public trust, including university professors, 
is unconstitutional. The issue was raised by eighteen 
members of the teaching staff of the University of California 
who are seeking reinstatement; they were dismissed in 
August last year for refusing to sign a declaration that they 
were not Communists. 


The court’s support for their position promises to have 
wide repercussions, for it is not only university professors 
in California who may be required to give special proofs of 
their patriotism. One of the bitterly contested provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Labour Act forced officers of trade 
unions to sign an anti-Communist affidavit before their 
unions might enjoy certain advantages ; the Supreme Court 
has just upheld a Maryland law requiring candidates for 
state office to give a similar pledge. Critics, while agreeing 
that Communists should be barred from teaching and 
government service, fear that the loyalty oath is the thin 
end of control of opinion ; they suspect that those who will 
suffer are not Communists, who will sign anything, but 
tadicals and dissenters whose patriotism may be different 
from the prevailing variety, but is none the less genuine. 
University professors and trade unionists also deeply resent 
being singled out as unreliable groups in need of special 
procedures to guarantee their loyalty. 

The decision of the Appellate Court, which is fo be 
reheard and perhaps appealed, found that the professors 
should be reinstated, for, as holders of “ offices of public 
trust,” they were subject only fo the regular oath of 
allegiance required of all office-holders. The state constitu- 
tion, in the words of the decision, provides that 


‘* AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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no one should be subjected, as a condition of holding office, 
to any test of political or religious belief other than his 
_ pledge to support the constitution of this state and of the 

United States ; that that pledge is the highest loyalty that 

can be demonstrated by any citizen... . 

The present case arose out of a two-year long dispute at 
the university over means of implementing the regents’ 
standing policy of excluding Communists from the staff. 
The spark which set off the explosion was the threat of the 
Un-American Activities Committee of the California Legis- 
lature to investigate alleged Communism in the university’s 
nine branches. As the university is dependent upon funds 
appropriated by the Legislature, it was suggested early in 
1949 that some strong demonstration of its anticommunist 
policy would be desirable. The long and bitter debate that 
ensued produced a compromise proposal offered by a com- 
mittee of former students. Under this plan, all the univer- 
sity staff would continue to take the standard oath of 
allegiance demanded of all state employees. In addition, 
they would sign a statement that they were not Communists. 
Those who failed to sign the latter could appeal to the 
Committee on Academic Privilege Tenure of the Academic 
Senate, which includes in its membership all associate and full 
professors. The committee’s findings would go to the regents 
through the president of the university. This proposal was 
welcomed because it seemed to preserve the staff’s right to 
regulate its own membership and to assure the public that 
the university harboured no subversives. 


Thirty-nine members of the staff who had refused to sign 
the anticommunist statement then appeared before this com- 
mittee. Of these, six declined to state their views on Com- 
munism and were dropped from consideration. The others, 
including professors of great distinction and ex-servicemen 
with outstanding war records, satisfied the committee on the 
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score of their anti-communist attitude and were reco 

for retention. The recommendations were upheld by Mr 
Robert Sproul, president of the university, at the Meeting of 
the Board of Regents in July, 1950, when he asked that the 
screening procedure be accepted as an alternative to Signing 
on the dotted line. By a vote of 10 to 9 his recommendation; 
were accepted. But when the matter was reconsidered » 
the next meeting, the pro-oath faction carried the 
securing a 12 to 10 vote for compelling the Non-signer; 
to comply as a matter of discipline. 


* 


This reversal served to bring clearly into focus the fay 
that the real issue was no longer Communism, but the asser. 
tion of the regents’ authority. The carefully built structure 
of relationships between a self-disciplining staff, the pres 
dent, and a governing board with final authority was dealt 
destructive blow by the sudden insistence of a small majority 
of the regents on full exercise of their legal powers. In the 
sharp division on this point personalities and local politics 
played important roles. Mr Earl Warren, the State Governor 
and chairman of the Board of Regents, led the moderates, 
pleading for respect for the dignity of the teaching staff and 
contending that the oath was both ineffectual and discrimina. 
tory. Supporting the Governor were nine regents, seven of 
them impeccable Republicans. The pro-oath faction, thence- 
forth known as the “ oath regents,” included Mr Warren’: 
rival, Lt. Governor Goodwin Knight, the majority of 
members from southern California, where the university’: 
largest branch, at Los Angeles, aspires to greater autonomy, 
and, leading the opposition, the redoubtable Mr John 
Francis Neylan, formerly a Hearst lawyer. The inevitable 
lineup of the press behind these factions gave the entire 
controversy the flavour of a political campaign, emphasising 





Do We Know Our Shot Tower? 





“ On your right,” cries the man with the megaphone in the Greenwich 
bound pleasure steamer, “ On your right is the celebrated Shot Tower! On your 
left. . .” As if we needed to be told! For the Shot Tower is...the 


Shot Tower was our Shot Tower. Not so many months ago our molten 





lead was falling* from its dizzy upper heights into our tank 


of water at the bottom. Not so many years ago our lookouts 










were watching uneasily from its balcony for somebody else’s 





flying bombs. Pneumatic drills stammer and stutter. The South 
Bank changes. Trumpets tootle. The Festival of Britain arises. Transform- 
ation triumphant . . . total rurnabout .. . but no! For there stands 
the Shot Tower, as tall as ever—though it looks rather more like a lighthouse 
now, and we have heard murmurs of radar messages to the moon. Well, 
what of that? In the respectability of its age, in the adaptability of its outlook, 
our Shot Tower is a true representative of 


& As it still is from our tower in Chester. 
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the chronic cleavage between northern and southern Cali- 
fornia and the split in local Republican ranks. 


The effect of the ee on 20: university has been 
isruptive. In addition to twenty-six professors 
es ae regents’ action, there have been ieydeven 
resignations in protest. The academic world has moved 
quickly to condemn the inroads on security of tenure and 
staff authority at California and a virtual professional boy- 
cott of the university is now in effect. The reasons for this 
condemnation are the same as those given by the non- 
signers for their stand: refusal to accept political censorship 
of teaching and to surrender the staff’s right to determine 
its own standards. In this connection, it is interesting that 
recent attempts in the California Legislature to impose 
loyalty oaths on doctors and lawyers have met with strong 
and successful professional resistance. The powerful doctors’ 
lobby has insisted that the California Medical Association 
must make its own rules for the practice of medicine in the 
state. The lawyers have been equally resistant to a state 
loyalty oath. | 
Still to be settled is the validity of the Levering Act, 
passed by the last Legislature, requiring loyalty oaths from 
all state employees, including teachers. This law is now 
being challenged in the courts. The California voters will 
be able to have their say on the entire oath problem in 1952. 
The Legislature has just passed an amendment to the state 
constitution to add to the text of the present oath of allegiance 
a statement that the signer does not advocate overthrow of 
the government by force and has not during the last five 
years belonged to any organisation advocating such a course. 
This must be approved by the voters. But the Appellate 
Court’s decision now casts real doubt on the validity of the 
measure and raises again the question of whether it is pos- 
sible “ to judge men by what they sign instead of what they 
are.” 


American Notes 


Foreign Aid at Sea 


_ When the President’s request for funds for foreign aid 
iN 1952 at last puts out to sea, as it must before long, it is 
likely to be more badly battered by Congressional storms 
than’ its predecessors, even though this year, instead of a 
fleet of smaller vessels, only one big ship is setting sail. It 
will be loaded with both military and economic assistance 
and its estimated value is about $10.5 billion. The President 
may try to pour oil on the Congressional waters by proposing 
that the Marshall Plan itself should end a year early, but 
waves of opposition are already piling up at the suggestion 


| that the Economic Co-operation Administration should be 


kept on deck indefinitely to deal with the economic aspects 
of foreign aid. Mr Hoffman himself considers that it would 
be a breach of faith not to push ECA overboard in mid-1952, 
as was promised when the agency was first established. 


_ Paradoxically, the thing that may save ECA, in fact if not 
in name, is Mr Truman’s attempt to take away its inde- 
pendence. He has recently written to Mr Foster, its present 
head, telling him that the changing international situation 
demands that the Secretary of State, through his Committee 
on International Security Affairs, should decide on the dis- 
tribution of foreign aid funds between military and economic 
Programmes, and between countries. the actual 

istration in their r ive fields would be left to the 
Defence Department and ECA ; the State Department itself 
would apparently continue to be in charge of the Fourth 
Point . It is of course true that the State Depart- 
ment can hardly exercise its responsibility for the country’s 
foreign policy ‘without controlling military and economic 
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assistance. Mr Foster is said to be ready to allow ECA to 
become an operating agency under the State Department, 
which seems to be the logical course. But from past experi- 
ence it is not so sure that it is the practical one. 


Mr Hoffman has said that, as Economic Co-operation 
Administrator, he would have been hamstrung had he not 
had direct access to the President and been at the head of 
an independent yon It was Congress that originally 
insisted on giving ECA that independence, and its distrust 
of the State Department is even greater now than it was 
when the Marshall Plan began. If Congress decides that 
the United States can still afford to give economic assistance 
to foreign countries, it will probably also decide that a special 
agency is still necessary for that purpose. There is already 
a blueprint for ECA’s successor available, one that was 
recommended by independent experts working on the Gray 
and Rockefeller Reports and one that until recently was 
thought to be acceptable to Mr Truman himself, 


* . x. 


Labour Goes Back 


For the moment, at least, the trade unions have won 
their two-months’ strike to enlarge the authority of the 
Wage Board—a victory likely to whet their appetite for a 
greater say in policy. On the recommendation of his new 
board on mobilisation policy, itself a concession to labour, 
the President has reconstituted the Wage Board, giving it 
authority to consider not only disputes over wages, but also 
those concerning non-economic issues. The President will 
refer to the Board any dispute which threatens to interrupt 
the defence programme, and if the two parties agree to abide 
by its decision, its ruling will be final. Otherwise, it will 
merely make recommendations to the President. 

The vote in the advisory board was carried over the 
protests of industry’s representatives, who strongly oppose 
allowing the Wage Board to deal with non-wage dis- 
putes ; they contend this scuttles the Taft-Hartley Act and 
means the end of collective bargaining. Senator Taft is 
already calling the Board “ extra-legal” and its wings may 
be clipped when the Defence Production Act is extended. 
This is because the Act requires agreement between manage- 
ment and labour before a disputes tribunal is set up, and 
says that nothing shall be done to circumvent the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


The new Board, made up of public, labour and industry 
members, will find on its doorstep nearly 300 claims for 
exemptions from the present wage formula. Mr Johnson, the 
Economic Stabiliser, has however dealt with the most 
embarrassing. He has permitted the wage increase agreed 
between the Army, which is still running the railroads, and 
their non-operating employees ; this includes an adjustment 
for cost of living increases which carries the award above the 
permitted maximum. 


These “escalator” clauses will be a nightmare to the 
Board unless their sting can be drawn by stabilising prices. 
Mr DiSalle, the Price Administrator, is hopeful that the 
peak may have been reached at only 2 or 3 per cent above 
January levels ; a few months ago he expected a § per cent 
increase. He bases his belief on the existence of heavy 
inventories and the saturation of consumer demand. It is 
harder to see on what grounds he believes that a new series 
of price control orders for manufacturers will reduce prices. 
The main order, issued this week, permits manufacturers, 
whose prices were fixed in the January freeze, to add to 
their pre-Korean prices any increases in the cost of labour 
and materials; no increase in overhead costs may be 
included. Other orders are expected shortly for machinery, 
clothing, meat and cotton textiles. When these are issued, 
price control will have moved, theoretically, into its second 
stage, though retailers, who led the way, have had to be 
given two extensions of time to fill out the required forms 
and enforcement lags even farther behind. 
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Wheat for India 


The wheat for India which should have started moving 
from the ports a month ago has just started to move through 
Congress. It was mever conceivable that the American 
people would permit political disagreements to stand in 
the way of aid to the starving, but the value of the gift 
would have been much greater, in both practical and moral 
terms, if it had been made at once. It has taken ten weeks, 
since the President first asked for emergency action, for the 
foreign affairs committees of both houses to give their 
ynanimous approval to the project of sending 2,000,000 tons 
of wheat. ° ; 

No doubt it jogged the complacency of Congress to realise 
that China and Russia saw the value of playing the good 
Samaritan in India. But it would be wrong to attribute 
all the delay to an unworthy desire to punish Mr Nehru for 
his stand on Korea, or to irritation over Kashmir. India 
asked for a loam on easy terms ; it was. the Administration 
which insisted upon a grant, on the grounds that India 
would not be able to.repay a loan. The. House Rules Com- 
mittee held up the measure because it doubted whether it 
would pass in this form, — 


The chances of both the House afd Senate Bills have been 
improved by abandoning the idea of a grant, altogether in 
the House and partially in the Senate. - The latter, if it 
accepts its commuttee’s draft, will make the wheat half loan, 
half grant ; it-is to be hoped this view will prevail. The 
joan, from the Economic Co-operation Administration, would 
be repaid either in dollars or strategic materials—a reminder 
that India’s refusal to sell minerals needed for the atomic 
energy programme has ‘been a factor in the delay. But the 
great need now is speed, for the famine is already upon 
India and ships must bé taken from the reserve fleet and 
the wheat got to the ports on overcrowded railway lines 
before it can even set off on its mission. What is ironic is 
that wheat will represent a greater sacrifice today than it 
would two months ago; the prospects for the new crop 
are the worst in eight years, because of the weather and the 
farmer’s failure to respond quickly enough to the change 
from surpluses to shortages. 


x * * 


Too Much Expansion ? 


The resignations of Mr Bevan and Mr Wilson have 
reminded thoughtful Americans that for the United States 
to have both unlimited guns and butter may mean, because 
of the drain om raw materials, that its allies go short of 
both. But suspicions had already been growing that even 
the United States could not afford to expand in all direc- 
tions at once. The “ voluntary restraint” committee of 
the Federal Reserve Board has pointed out that about half 
of private industry’s record of expansion for 
this year—totalling nearly $24 billion—has no direct con- 
nection with the defence effort ; it merely intensifies the 
scramble for scarce materials, adds to inflationary pres- 
sures, and gets in the way of the military programme. The 
committee, which has already urged private lenders not 
to make more inventory loans, now urges that credit for 
industrial expansion be confined to projects which aid the 
defence effort. 

Even desirable defence projects eat up scarce materials 
and labour, and may be excessive. Three committees of 
Congress, one the joint “watch-dog” committee on the 
defence programme, are now holding hearings to determine 
whether government agencies charged with expanding 
Production have not taken too liberal a view of what is 
needed and paid too high a price for it. Direct loans, loan 
guarantees and eommitments to buy are being made, but 
by far the most effective device is the privilege of writing 
off in five, instead of ‘the normal twenty, years the propor- 
tion of new facilities attributable to defence needs. This 
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is a highly prized concession in a period in which taxes 
may be expected to be at their highest ; it is also an expen- 
sive one in-revenue lost to the government. 


So far the Defence. Production Administration has 
granted “certificates of necessity,” which permit rapid 
write offs, on $4 billion of new facilities ; from 40 to 100 
per cent of this is eligible for speedy amortisation. As the 
chart shows, the lion’s share has gone to the steel industry, 
overcoming its fears of a deflationary day of reckoning to 
come. A “certificate of necessity” is, however, despite its 
name, no guarantee that a plant will be built ; if it were, 
steel mills would be springing up everywhere. Money has 
turned shy with the conviction that projects in hand will 
assure more than ample steel for all by 1953; even the 
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mill designed to satisfy New England’s desire for industrial 
independence may fail to find the financing it needs. 


During the last war, concessions were granted on $7 
billion of facilities. The more rapid pace today is due to 
the victory of those who believe that a great expansion is 
needed not only in military production, but also in the basic 
materials which support the defence industries and 
strengthen the whole economy. What worries Congress is 
that big business is monopolising tax privileges; that 
civilian industries are being given unintended concessions 
(“ rayon never went to war”), and that much of the expan- 
sion probably would have taken place without extravagant 
rewards. The effect of Congressional criticism has already 
been to tighten the purse-strings ; late-comers—uniless their 
project is strictly military—are receiving much less liberal 
treatment than the early birds. 


Shorter Notes 


When the Supreme Court reversed a conviction of two 
Negroes charged with the rape of a white girl in Florida, 
it did so on the time-honoured grounds that there was racial 
discrimination in selecting the — But Justice Jackson, 
in a concurring opinion, supported by Justice Frankfurter, 
dismissed this consideration as trivial and immaterial. Such 
a reign of terror had been incited by the local press, he wrote, 
that no Negro would have dared to vote for acquittal, while 
the sheriff was guilty of telling the newspapers that the 
accused had confessed. In fact, no confessions were pro- 
duced in court, presumably because if they existed they had 
been obtained by third degree methods. In Justice Jackson’s 
view, if the freedom of the press is so abused, the judicial 
process must be protected by removing the trial to another 
place. ‘ 

Surplus Texas grapefruit, which Sweden has not been 
able to enjoy since 1946 because of a shortage of dollars, 
are to be exchanged for Swedish prefabricated houses and 
vegetable packing cases, under a barter agreement worked 
out last year by an enterprising Texan. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The French in Morocco—I 





Little Change Since Lyautey 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


T HE démarche made by the Sultan of Morocco last Nov- 

ember on his state visit to the French capital and the 
subsequent agitation of the Istiqlal clandestine party for the 
abolition of the Protectorate have led to no change in the 
juridical or practical relationships between Moroccans and 
Frenchmen. The Resident, General Juin, backed by all the 
parties in France TT the Communists (who support any 
and every opponent of the Protectorate), has continued the 
Roman policy of direct administration initiated by Marshal 
Lyautey in 1912. According to the treaty of that France 
reserves the legislative power, foreign policy, defence and 
jurisdiction in all matters affecting persons who are not 
Moroccan subjects. The Maghzen (government of the 
Sherifian Empire), which functions parallel to the Residency, 
exercises authority in purely Moroccan or Islamic affairs 
which comprise justice as between Moroccans, and religious 
discipline. In effect, the French either control or supervise 
(contréle) every aspect of Moroccan life which is of interest to 
them, using to this end either their own officials or the 
Sultan’s representatives in the locality (pashas) or in the tribes 
(caids). It is this system of direct administration which has 
transformed the complexion of Morocco in the last forty 
years. 

Before examining Moroccan politics in more detail it is 
perhaps worth while taking a view of French colonial 
thinking as a whole. France, if it has distantly admired the 
British Empire, has never appreciated the medley of mer- 
cantilism, missionaries, medicos and public schoolboys which, 
with a seasoning of high aristocrats, has won the British 
such success among native peoples. The French conception 
of administration, at home as well as abroad, is essentially 
Napoleonic and Roman. It is something which is rigidly 
superimposed upon a supposedly chaotic society: it is the 
will of the central government overriding the local clashes of 
opinions and interests. Above all, the administration is a 
thing which, while it may well be torpedoed by the free play 
of opinion and parliamentary democracy, has absolutely 
nothing to gain from them. It is this profound distrust of 
politicians and the disunity that they naturally bring which 
has made it so hard instinctively for the French abroad to 
countenance even the most gentle movements of indigenous 
populations towards political expression. Just as in France 
the parliament is the natural enemy of government, so 
overseas the emergence of native assemblies is the proconsul’s 
ultimate nightmare. Thus the concepts of a Lyautey: la 
force; la gr 3 le désinteréssement ; la simplicité ; 
though they seem near to former British practice at its best 
are really so different in their racial overtones. There is 
always a gulf between the vague progressive liberalism of 
English colonial thought since 1918 and the precise (if only 
fragmentarily realised) French aim of assimilation, 


Conquest by Culture 


La mission civilisatrice is, moreover, a notion which derives 
from the belief that not only French administration but also 
French culture is an indispensable element of human happi- 
ness. The French believe in their own way of life to the 


point of producing faithful replicas of it overseas. The 
intellectual fascination of French ideas and dialectic js 
indeed, strongly felt by the indigenous elites of the French 
Union, a fact which partially explains the extraordinary 
tenacity with which the French have been able to cling to 
their overseas territories. It is this cultural receptivity 
towards France which makes it still not impossible for the 
French to reply on different grounds to British and American 
charges of illiberalism. “Your policies,” they may say, 
“are not proved right. The game has hardly begun. Fifty 
ears hence perhaps we shall see if the British were right to 
ve India and Burma ; if the Americans were right to force 
the Dutch out of Indonesia. It will be sad if it then appears 
that the Europeans had too little faith in their own cultural 
superiority and sold the pass because of their infatuation 
with political jargon.” In sum; the French do not accept 
the dogma that the only way to make a country evolve is 
to grant it sovereignty. For them dependent peoples can 
only progress by absorbing superior cultures which already 
exist ; not through an optimistic casting off of constraints. 
(In a sense it may be said that what is best in the French 
occupation at least of Morocco stems from the belief that 
France will be there for ever and what is worst from the fear 
that France’s days are numbered.) 


Arguments Against Independence 


What justification has this general French philosophy in 
regard to Morocco? There are certainly powerful argu- 
ments against independence. First, it is difficult to under- 
stand what the Sultan and the Istiqlal mean by their conten- 
tion that the Sherifian Empire may be converted into a con- 
stitutional monarchy on the European model. The separation 
of powers has never yet been achieved effectively in the 
Arab world and to anticipate its transplantation from Europe 
to Morocco is so ing of an act of faith. In the recent 
Tangier declaration the Istiqlal has suggested that an inde- 
pendent Morocco would be axed ideologically on a kind of 
Islamistan composed perhaps of all the Moslem states of 
the world. However, a political bloc united by a religious 
creed does not on the face of it promise a speedy internal 
evolution of the country. Egypt is the _— of modernism 
for Moroccans (the een of Casablanca looks neither 
to Moscow nor to Hollywood but to the demi-monde por- 
trayed in Egyptian films). When, therefore, the Istiglal 
speaks of improving the state of the Moroccan population 
the French point to the performance in late years of the 
doubtful plutocracies of the Levant. This political argument 
gains supers from the actual feudal structure and venality of 
much of Morocco which is miti by the protectorate. 
It is one thing for the Istiqlal to condemn the pro-French 
“ mediaeval” chieftain El Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakesh ; 1 
is another thing to show how, on independence day, bis 
rule over the Atlas region would be either dislodged o 


replaced by a better system. 
_ Then there is the question of the safeguarding of the 
interests of the 400,000 in Morocco. The French 


well know that, even if businessmen and technicians held 
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their own, the end of the Protectorate would mean the end 
of 6,000 French farms on the best land in Morocco. The fact 
that the French presence in Morocco is theoretically tem- 

rary has not prevented an intensive settlement of French 
inthe country. This is the reason why the Istiqlal is anxious 
to gain independence before Morocco has become a second 
Algeria, a land which after 120 years holds over a million 
French. This permanent colonisation may be anathema to 
the Moroccans but no French government can ignore its 
reality any more than it can turn a blind eye to the French 
predicament in Indochina. Finally there is the argument 
that the Moroccans lack the cadres to administer their 
country. 

It is here that the French attitude takes on a somewhat 
sinister twist. For unquestionably far too little has been 
done to train Moroccans for jobs in the modern Morocco 
which the protecting power claims to be creating. (There 
is, after all, something fantastic about letters being delivered 
in Rabat by French postmen.) The natural bent of intel- 
lectual young Moroccans is towards law and philosophy. 
The result has been that the few who have the opportunity 
to go to the Sorbonne return and become nationalist 
politicians. Meanwhile very little effort seems to be made 
by the French to create cadres of engineers, financial experts, 
doctors, scientific farmers, or even telephonists and engine 
drivers. It is this extraordinary exclusiveness which has 
polarised the Moroccan a into two classes: on the 
one hand a tiny French speaking intelligentsia consisting 
of the Palace, the pashas and caids, some merchants of Fez 
and other places and their sons; on the other hand the 
peasantry and that part of it which has become the proletariat 
of Casablanca and the bigger towns. If there is nothing 
yet desperately tragic about this situation, it nevertheless 
demonstrates a quite inadequate grasp by the Residency 
of the indispensable conditions of partnership between 
distinct races in a plural society. If France wishes to con- 
solidate the Protectorate and all French North Africa into a 
Eurafrican adjunct to Europe itself—a policy which has 
serious arguments in its favour—it will have to devise a 
much more magnanimous and energetic practice of associa- 


non, 
(To be concluded) 


The Lebanon at the Polls 


THE short coastline of the Lebanon is marked by the terminal 
of two important pipelines where petroleum from Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia is loaded into tankers which transport the crude 
oil across the Mediterranean to European markets. In the 
South the historic port of Sidon is, after centuries of decay, 
once again prosperous because of the petroleum port of the 
Arabian American Oil Company pipeline which carries oil 
across over a thousand miles of desert from Dharhan on the 
Persian Gulf. At Tripoli, in the extreme north, oil from the 
two pipelines of the Iraq Petroleum Company is loaded into 
tankers in an elaborate new harbour built by the oil company. 
Thus, although the Lebanon has no known mineral deposits, 
large industries or agricultural potentialities, it is of impor- 
tance to the Atlantic Pact Powers. Major disturbances in 
the country would prevent the transport of Middle East 
Petroleum from well to market. There is little doubt that 
Companies favoured establishments in the Lebanon not only 
because this country has a far more agreeable climate than 
any other in the Middle East, but because there is a small 

Tistian majority and far more amenities for European 
residents. There is less likelihood of political disturbances 
or anti-foreign riots and in addition, as the Lebanon is an 
Arab country and a member of the Arab League, the com- 
panies do not experience the difficulties between Jews and 
Arabs which make use of the Haifa pipelines or installations 
in Israel impossible. d 


The Lebanon claims to be the most advanced of all Middle 
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Eastern states ; but its curious system of proportional repre- 
sentation for all the religious groups when they elect a 
new Chamber of Deputies must be improved or abolished 
before its improvised democracy can function effectively. 
Defects in the present system have been illustrated in the 
recent general election, the second to be held since the 
Lebanon became an independent state on the termination of 
the French Mandate. Tempers were short and the atmos- 
phere tense before the elections, but although many a man 
carried his gun there were only forty people killed and 
seriously wounded—far fewer than on the earlier occasion. 


Before the elections the President of the Republic who is, 
by custom, a Christian, dismissed his Premier, Riad Bey el 
Solh, who had been in office for four years and formed a 
so-called neutral government. The President maintains a 
facade of neutrality, though his brother, Sheikh Selim el 
Khoury, the eminence grise of the Lebanon, is the head of 
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the Constitutionalist or Government Party. This party repre- 
sents the rich landowners and a large proportion of those who 
have profited through the financial activities of the free gold 
and dollar market of the Lebanon and the re-establishment 
of the large and illegal hashish trade with Egypt. The Presi- 
dent increased the total number of deputies in the Chamber 
from 55 to 57. He found it difficult in so small a Chamber to 
find a place for all his friends and supporters who demanded 
rewards, and for —- enemies who needed placating. 
The President’s brother also placed key men to control the 
elections in the Ministry of the Interior, the police and the 
gendarmerie. The-country was divided into nine electoral 
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divisions and the Government began the work of compiling 
a list of thirteen candidates for each-division. boven peat 


tion of the lists varied ee 
district but always included a i tian, a Sunni 
Moslem, a representative of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
Greek Catholic Church, a Druze and a Shi Moslem. In 
theory a voter might select the Maronite from the Govern- 
ment’s list and a Moslem from the opposition but he would 
not in practice as it is simpler and. quicker to vote for the 
list as a whole. idates paid vast sums of money to be 
included on the Government lists and, as. these were not 
made up until the last moment, men who hoped to be 
included were cleverly prevented from beginning their cam- 
paigns in opposition. It was clear from the beginning that 
the Government would be returned. "ne 

One of the most amusing pre-election incidents occurred 
at the Registrar’s office when Mustapha el Ariss, the leader 
of the Communist-led trade unions, paid an unexpected visit 
and registered as an independent. A warrant for Mustapha’s 
arrest was issued well over a year ago and the police had 
persistently pretended it was impossible to find him. On 
this occasion when the Registrar recovered from his surprise 
and. calléd the police, Mustapha had disappeared. The 
Communist Party is illegal so it had little opportunity of 
demonstrating its strength at the polls. 


Opposition Groups 


There is little difference in the policy of the various 
parties. The opposition had a.common list composed of 
three main groups of which the first-—Dyimblatts “ progres- 
sive Socialist Party”—has the most reasonable policy of 
social reforms and has obtained in addition to the traditional 
Druze support the support of some progressives as well as 
of the remnants of the Antoun Saade Party whose leader was 
exexcuted eighteen months ago after an ill-fated attempt to 
-organise a coup d’etat similar to that of Colonel Hosni Zaim 
in Syria. The whole opposition group was led by M. Camille 
Shamoun, a Maronite who was formerly a great friend of 
the President and the Lebanese Minister in London. He 
will now lead the opposition in the new chamber. He 

uarrelled with the Nationalists and there is reason to believe 

at had the opposition won the elections they would have 
challenged the legality of President ’s second term 
of office. Camille Shamoun would have been the obvious 
alternative candidate for the office, A third group in the 
opposition was led by Raymond Edde, son of the former 
pro-French leader; has the somewhat odd name_ of 
Nationalist. A more realistic name is the Mediterranean 
Culture Group which prefers to see the Lebanon more 
closely tied to the Christian countries of Europe than to 
the Moslems of the Arab League. It is most significant 
that this party was largely unsuccessful at the polls. The 
Phalange, an illegal party which operates under the name 
of the Lebanese Union, managed to secure one or two seats. 
The position of Riad Bey el Solh is important but slightly 
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obscure. He has secured his seat in the chamber but whethe, 
or not he had completely made up his quarrel with the head 
of state it is impossible to guess. However it is not rash to 
prophesy that this able Moslem, whose amusi bearing and 
eS oa ing mind, will soop 
return to power, especially as oreign policy of 

association with and the Arab afl re 
endorsed by a majority of the electorate. No change is likely 
in internal or exte policy. The results demonstrate that 
pring are still more important than parties in the 

anon. 


The Lebanon has somewhat disappointed many of th 

Americans and Englishmen who believed the aoantrs ~ 
ready for independence. Corruption has greatly increased 
relations with Syria, on whom the Lebanon depends fo, 
cereals, have deteriorated. The true prosperity of th 
country, which is based on Beirut harbour, has beep 


jeopardised. A great wave of ing has swept across the 
land. The activities of the il Communist party have 
increased. The illegal trade in hashish and traffic in other 


drugs has grown to dangerous proportions. Yet the Leba 
could easily lead the Middle East in social reforms. tt 
politicians are not so prejudiced about receiving advice from 
western advisers as the other Arab States. But the British 
adviser on air raid precautions in Beirut needs to be 
reinforced by a team of agricultural and economic experts 
who will assist the Lebanese to put into operation the much 
discussed schemes for increasing the country’s resources and 
reorganising its social services. 


Next Stage in Soviet 
Planning 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue fourth Soviet Five-Year Plan was ended at the close 
of last year. Yet hitherto no announcement has been made 
about a new plan. This has led many western observers 
to conclude that this first postwar plan has also been the 
last, at least the last to be made lic. Outwardly many 
signs have pointed in that direction: the summing up of 
the finished plan was delayed (the balance was at last drawn 
last week) ; during the budgetary debates in the Supreme 
uncil of the Soviet. Union the Finance Minister A. G. 
Zverev made no reference to a new plan ; other ministers 
dealing with economic departments took part in the debate, 
but M. Z. Saburov, chairman of the State Economic Planning 
Committee (Gosplan), remained silent. Hence here and 
there the conclusion was drawn that the Soviet authorities 
were dropping long-term planning altogether. 

Yet planning is too inherent a part of the Soviet economic 
system to be abandoned suddenly ; and the delay in the 
announcement of a new plan is not unprecedented. A 
glance at the history of Soviet planning shows that on the 
close of a planning period delay in the announcement of the 

Sie been the rule not the exception. Faced with 
i icularly with a tense intet- 
natlo always preferred to keep his 
game secret and to wait before proclaiming to the wide 
world the plans and targets set for the Soviet economy. 
had been in ion for some 
time oe . It covered the 
five years between 1928-29 and 1932-33, yet it was not 
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formally launched until April, 1929, at the sixteenth cor- 
gress of the All-Sovict ist Party. This first plan was 
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Stalin wanted an interval to boost up the Soviet iron ore pro- 
duction, which was badly lagging behind the target. (The 
original target of 10 million tons was increased to 15 million, 
yet at the end of the plan output reached only 6,500,000 tons.) 
Considerations of security were probably even more impor- 
tant; there was the Japanese danger in the Far East— 
which Stalin counted as a cause of some failures in the 
plan, since it had compelled a partial switch-over to defence— 
and Hitler’s rise in the West. 


The time lag was even longer between the second and 
third plans. The second five-year plan, it was claimed, 
had been fulfilled in four years and three months. In other 
words, it was ended early in 1937. Yet the third plan 
was proclaimed by the eighteenth congress of the Party 
as late as March, 1939. This time international tension 
was certainly the main reason for the postponement. In 
the West there was the threat of a German invasion. Soviet- 
Japanese relations had further deteriorated. There was the 
possibility of an attack on two fronts. The Kremlin there- 
fore wondered whether it was the right time to proclaim 
its economic plans. Finally, after much hesitation, it was 
decided that the proclamation of plans for the speedy 
development of heavy industry could deter Hitler and also 
make the Soviet Union look more attractive as a potential 
partner for the Western powers. 


Far-reaching security measures, however, were applied. 
The first plan had been accompanied by three volumes of 
detailed statistics, giving an insight into the USSR’s 
economic geography, the distribution of raw materials and of 
the planned industrial sites. The material on the second plan 
which was passed for publication was less detailed. The 
explanatory material for the third plan was reduced to the 
data supplied by Molotov when he presented the plan at 
the Party congress; the statistical yearbooks no longer 
appeared. Finally, after the war, a special decree was 
passed labelling as treason the unauthorised publication, or 
any other disclosure, of statistical data. Already on the 
eve of World War II the publication of annual. targets 
had ceased. Since then the veil of secrecy has been drawn 
tighter and tighter. Thus Voznesensky’s speech in March, 
1946, before the Soviet Supreme Council, in which he 
commented on the fourth five-year plan, did not add much 
information to what had already been given in the official 
decree launching the plan. 


More Secrecy Probable 


There have also been enigmatic changes in the staff of 
the central planning institution—the Gosplan—itself. N. A. 
Voznesensky, its chairman for many years and the official 
author of the third and fourth plans who had survived 
the stiffest purges of 1937 and 1938, was suddenly dismissed 
im March, 1949. He also ceased to be a vice-premier and 
member of the Politbureau, and since then his name has 
not been mentioned. The Gosplan itself, however, was not 
attacked. Founded in 1920, this institution has been steadily 
strengthened during nearly a quarter of a century of 
systematic planning and, despite all rumours about its 
twilight, the Gosplan continues to be a vital link in Soviet 
economic life. 


In the atmosphere of the cold war, with the possibili 
of atomic attack uppermost in their mind, the Russians thi 
twice before deciding on the geographical distribution of 
new industrial enterprises, and particularly before making 
this distribution known. Moreover, some vital decisions 
concerning the new plan are probably still in suspense and 
May remain so aac the international situation has been 
further clarified. All this may account for some hesitation 
and delay in the framing of the new plan. All the same, 
some of its features have been known and publicised for 
some time now; these include the schemes for electrifi- 
cation, canal building and the so-called Stalin’s “ Plan for 
Changing Nature.” The full plan, if precedent offers any 
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What are you doing 
about me? 


says JACK SCRAP 





Everybody wants more steel. Manufacturers 
need it as raw material or in the form of new plant 
and equipment for export and defence. Farmers 
need more tractors and implements made of it. 


How much scrap is 
lying idle in your factory, 
yard or farm? Every ton 
returned to the steelworks 
can mean an extra ton of 


~—3 


new steel. Speed 
Round it up — turn it in. the Steel 
Scrap Merchants are glad to help 


with dismantling and collection. |. == 
Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation 


STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, 38.W.1 a7 
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It works both ways ! 


Timber from the fertile forests of Australia flows continually 
to swell the stocks of timber-starved nations. Like many 
great productive countries, Australia relies on trade from 
other countries to satisfy the demands of its industrious people 
—and within this volume of commerce to and fro, lie oppor. 
tunities for British business houses . . . When planning an 
Australian business venture consult the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia. For the Commonwealth Bank knows Australis, 


Its intricate and widespread network of branches in Australia 
can supply detailed information on any aspect of Australian 
life or commerce—a service which is gladly offered to British 
business houses. 
COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. And at Australia House, Strand, W.C.a. 


DAVID WHITEHEAD & 
SONS, LIMITED 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 
SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1950 


Fixed Assets ... 
Net Current Assets 


Represented by : 
Issued Capital including Pre- 

ference Shares of a Sub- 

sidiary soe i .-. 458,034 
Capital & Revenue Reserves... 726,695 


Total Capital & Reserves ... 1,184,729 
Unsecured Loan Stock 1955/60 100,000 
Future Taxation & Pensions... 246,711 
Outside Shareholders in a Sub- 

sidiary Company ... ‘te 2,700 
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uidance, should be announced at a mew congress of the 
All-Soviet Communist Party—there has been none for the 
jast 12 years. However, even if the fifth plan is proclaimed, 
it would be presumptuous to expect three large volumes 
of statistical data like those issued in 1929. The information 
given this time will probably be scantier than ever. Stalin 
will try to reveal as little as possible to the outside world. 


Nehru—Idealist or Appeaser? 


[FROM OUR INDIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


Since the Korean war there has grown up in India an 
increasing Opposition to foreign policy of Pandit Nehru, 
the Prime Minister. There has been concern that he might 
go too far and alienate a West in which are embodied all 
the values by which India stands, and from whom alone the 
assistance can come which India so desperately needs. This 
opposition reached its peak some time ago when Dr John 
Matthai, the former Finance Minister, delivered one of the 
first effective and outspoken criticisms of Mr Nehru’s foreign 
policy as a whole. After that, dissatisfaction died down, as 
Mr Nehru himself so obviously satisfied with the 
victories of the United Nations in Korea. But a hard core 
of criticism still remains. 

Mr Nehru is always news. His record over the last few 
years has built him up into a world figure. Nevertheless, 
his activities on the international stage have not been par- 
ticularly successful. His peace efforts have certainly mis- 
fired. They have not only failed at the United Nations, 
but have somehow left a bitter taste at home. In all that 
he did in trying to settle the Korean dispute, he had over- 
whelming public support ; yet a suspicion is spreading inside 
India that he is too woolly, too impetuous, and too inclined 
for India’s own good to take the centre of the stage. 


Only a few on the right consider Mr Nehru a fellow- 
traveller. The mass of Indian opinion takes him at his face 
value. Certainly he is perfectly consistent in his endless 
repetition of one theme—that war is the supreme evil. 
Another war, he feels, would so brutalise humanity that the 
values for which we fight would be destro anyway. 
Nobody really wants war ; therefore, like Gandhi, one must 
negotiate endlessly, lovingly, until the other side’s sense of 
right at last brings them to reason. This method, in Indian 
eyes, finally justified itself in Indian independence. But 
Nehru’s application of it seems to overlook the fact that 
Gandhi talked but did not budge. Gandhi did not hate even 
the rioters who beat him up in Durban ; but having decided 
upon independence he took nothing less. In Korea, Nehru 
has taken expediency, not principle, as his guide. In his 
argument it was inexpedient, not immoral, to cross the 38th 
parallel, or name China as the aggressor. The result has 

N appeasement of the sort where one explains for so long 
that the aggressor has a case, that one forgets that his victim 
has a better. Nehru’s inspiration is not the Mahatma, but 
Sir John Simon arguing Japan’s case in Manchuria, or Lord 
Runciman mediating Hitler into the Sudetenland. And 
Nehru’s whole syllogism, his whole belief that no one can 
want war because war would be so disastrous, is exactly like 
Chamberlain’s. The emotions which applaud Nehru today 
are those which once acclaimed Munich. 


Nehru’s Attitude to China 


Nehru may be as much an appeaser as Chamberlain ; but 
he is more dangerous, Chamberlain’s assessment of Hitler 
Was straight error. In Nehru’s analysis there is a great deal 
of truth which the West, in its annoyance at his conclusions, 
can disregard only at its peril. Nehru is strong neither on 
facts nor on law ; but for the expression of Asian emotions 
he is unique. Other nations may abstain where Nehru will 
tush in and cast his vote, but only the Philippines will 
actually vote the other way. Nehru brings to the surface, 
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as no one else in Asia can, the suspicions of his continent. 
In Asia colonialism is not dead ; even the Japanese occupa- 
tion is suspect, still more so Pondicherry or New Guinea or 
Indo-China. Nehru may be unhelpful in not realising just 
how difficult it is to make Indo-China independent in the 
middle of a war ; but his insistence that somehow it must 
be done is chastening to a West still too inclined to cling 
to the symbols of a power that is gone. 


Nehru’s affection for China goes further. The Congress 
has achieved great things in India. But politically it is 
bogged down in an unprofitable dispute with Pakistan ; 
economically it has as yet brought to fruition little of that 
great transformation of society of which Nehru dreamed ; 
even the abolition of zeminderi is not yet completed. So 
Nehru, and with him much of Indian and Asian opinion, is 
desperately interested to see whether Mao Tse-tung can 
succeed where he has failed. He realises that India has not 
the capital for the American way of life ; and he is genuinely 
allergic to the Soviet police state. But Communism, if he 
could have it without concentration camps, has an enormous 
appeal for him. He suppresses Indian Communism with an 
iron hand, but explains that it is not the Communist doctrine 
but “armed rebellion” to which he objects. In Mao he 
sees a new hope arising ; for China is as poor as India and, 
if China can do it, so can India. Therefore Mao must have 
his chance—however far one has to lean over backwards in 
order to give it to him. Much of this may be subconscious. 
Certainly so long as the whole Mao experiment is not 
destroyed by atom bombing or a general war, Nehru does 
not mind his being defeated in Korea. He indulged in no 
serious peace efforts after the tide of battle turned in favour ' 
of the United Nations. 


Meanwhile, and in retrospect, India itself is beginning to 
grumble. Nehru’s attitude to the Americans is criticised 
as being far too influenced by Old Harrovian disdain. His 
insistence at first that national honour required that India 
should pay for any food it gets, his total lack of gratitude, 
even of ordinary graciousness, for American generosity, arouse 
real anger. And over many minds there is coming a creeping 
suspicion that the results of his peace efforts have only been 
to make nonsense of India’s own argument in Kashmir. 
People are beginning to remember that it was China whose 
troops recently trespassed in Assam and whose actions 
in Tibet made necessary so much firmness in Nepal. Nehru 
is still more India’s leader than anyone else, but more and 
more of those who make opinion are wondering how long 
India can afford a leader so incapable of descending from 
the abstract ideal to the concrete fact, and so unconscious of 
India’s particular interests in a world still largely governed 
by national interest. Western pictures of Nehru as the cun- 
ning statesman who shrewdly and coolly plays his cards 
according to#the strict interest of his own country, rouse in 
India a very wry smile indeed. People are now saying that 
Nehru is indispensable only for the emergencies he creates. 


Communists and Colonial 
Students 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Cominform has for some time shown a special interest 
in colonial students ; the International Union of Students is 
the agency through which the direct appeal is made. The 
IUS claims to represent the students of 71 countries ; what 
it does not mention is that many of these affiliates are minority 
groups in the countries that they represent. The majority 
unions in a number of the western countries have never been 
members ; and some who have been have now disaffiliated. 
The British NUS, after much heart searching, has stayed 
in, not as a full member but on the basis of a special fraternal 
membership. 
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In 1946, the TUS established a “ Bureau of Students fight- 


ing against Colonialism.” It is headed by a Chinese, and an 


Indian woman is the driving force. fl wee 808 — 
making charges about the iniquities of educational itions 
in the Colonies and the martyrdoms suffered by colonial 
students in defence of their liberties. But its major activity 
is to court colonial students and bring them either to special 
international events, or actively to study in eastern Europe. 
The special events may be the world student congresses held 
every three years; or the world festivals of youth and 
students, held at two-yearly periods, the next of which is to 
take place in Berlin in August.. To pay for this solidarity, 
funds are “ voluntarily ” raised by wile in eastern Europe 
who do special shock shifts. Eight scholarships were recently 
offered to Nigerians for study in East Germany ; the Nigerian 
Government refused permission for any local support. 
Nevertheless, it is reported that. seven students have in fact 
arrived in Berlin ; they include the son of one of the miners 
who was killed in the riots in 1949. 

When the students arrive, whether for study or for special 
events, they become public exhibit no. 1. They are 
as objects of particular interest ; their vanity is flattered and 
every word they say is seized upon for propaganda use. The 
European students exert themselves to after them ; girls, 
in particular, make them their special charge. The contrast 
with the indifference accorded to colonial students in Britain 
is quite conspicuous. The British student is neither more 
nor less reserved with a colonial student than with any other, 
but he remains reserved enough. An African or West Indian 
in Britain does not automatically become a hero just because 
his skin is black. In eastern Europe he will be dropped the 
moment he ceases to be “ useful” or the moment he takes 
an independent stand ; but that is an experience which comes 
only later. 


Many of the members of the British NUS watch these 
events unhappily. They cannot compete, even if they wanted 
to, in this insidious courtship of the colonial student. The 
only effective answer lies outside the student world alto- 
gether: it is that conditions in the Colonies should be such 
that when the student returns home he finds expression in a 
satisfying life of his own. 


Inflation at Sweden’s Throat 


[FROM OUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT ] 


Tue problems of inflation in a planned economy are now 
embroiling the socialist Government of Sweden in complica- 
tions with which the British public is becoming only too 
familiar. As the House of Commons has just debated the 
British budget for 1951, it may be interesting—and a little 
sobering—to review the perilous progress of the Swedish 
Government in the last few months. 

The basic tenet of Swedish financial policy is that runaway 
inflation can best be controlled by strict budgeting for a 
revenue surplus over current government expenditure, and 
sufficient to cover as large a part as possible of the outlay 
on public investment. During the last few months, the 
need for deflationary measures has become more urgent from 
day to day. Expenditure on defence has been mounting 
steadily, and it has proved politicaily impossible to cut civil 
expenditure sufficiently to accommodate the increased mili- 
tary commitments. This has forced the Minister of Finance, 
Mr Skéld, to abandon any attempt to keep the economy 
stabilised at the 1950 level, and to aim, as a pis aller, at a 
planned, once-for-all measure of inflation, to be followed by 
stabilisation at a higher level. As a consequence, the wage 
freeze has been lifted while the i subsidies and man 
of the subsidies on home-produced food have been remov 
This followed the interim measures taken last autumn, which 

were designed to restrict private investment by raising the 
obligatory currency cover for the ial banks and 
putting up the rate of interest by a half per cent. 
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In this way, Mr Skoéld had hoped to allow a co 
rise in the cost of living to a level which would be mow 
less realistic in relation to the general rise in real values at 
home and abroad. On his original calculations, this should 
have meant an increase of about 10 per cent in the cost of 
living. On this basis, he had hoped that there would } 
room for the newly freed wages to rise by a little more than 
the equivalent amount, say 12-13 per cent. Thereafter, he 
had intended, to hold the situation stable by an appropria 
fiscal policy. 

In practice, events proved him too optimistic. With 
removal of the import subsidies, the cost of living has con 
seen: she full 10 per cent, and has — yet reflected the 
secondary reactions—internal wage price increases— 
which are bound to follow. The unions, for their part, hay: 
on - whole behaved fon Pee Bh The first increases 
granted were comparatively erate but some of the agree. 
ments recently negotiated have brought a rise in on of 
20 per cent or even more. 

The Minister of Finance is thus faced with the need for 
even fiercer fiscal measures than he had envisaged in his 
original budget. He himself has clearly decided that the 
point at which they are most needed, and at which 
they will most effectively curb inflation, is industrial and 
commercial investment. outstanding new proposal tha 
has just been adopted by the Swedish parliament is, there- 
fore, a new 10 per cent tax on private investment. 

The importance of this particular tax and the failure of 
the more moderate restrictions which were imposed in the 
autumn are to be found among a variety of factors. The 
autumn measures only came into effect in cases where inves'- 
ment funds had to be raised on the open market or from 
the banks. In many cases, however, this did not apply. To 
reduce the incidence of direct taxes on distributed profits, 
and of income tax on distributed dividends, Swedish firms 
have in many cases tended to plough back rather more of 
their profit than normal business would require. They have 
been encouraged in this by the fact that, under the prevail- 
ing tax laws, industrial and commercial firms (and particu- 
larly joint stock companies) have considerable freedom in 
the valuation of their inventories and capital depreciation. 
It is the purpose of the new investment tax to provide a 
strong disincentive to this “ over-investment.” 


More Taxes Proposed 


If the tax is effective in operation, the Government stands 
to gain on two counts, The consequent fall in investment 
will ease the direct inflationary pressure ; and the additional 
revenue from the higher profits and dividends which may 
then be forced out into the open will help to balance the 
budget. There is some reason to doubt, however, whether 
even this tax will be really effective in practice. So long 
as there is a prospect of continued inflation, so long wil 
investment tend to be attractive, in spite of the new tax. 
An unending vista of rising prices may more than compen- 
sate for an extra 10 per cent on the cost of the investment. 

Even those who believe the tax will be effective do not 
believe that it alone will be sufficient to stem the inflationary 
pressures. Mr Skéld seems to hope that it will yield an 
additional revenue of about 200 million kronor. This 1s 
probably a generous estimate, but even if it is right, it will 
not be enough. The Finance Minister is therefore simul- 
taneously looking for yet further sources of additional 
income. As he believes that direct taxation has reached its 

tical limit, he has had to concentrate on indirect taxes. 

is new p include a tax in the consumption of 
electricity a double rate of taxation on vehicles. 

gis Sk6ld’s fundamental problem is how 1” raise prices 

uties on consumption goods without producing a com- 

pensatory rise in incomes. The idea of a general turnover 

tax which might solve the financial difficulties has so fat 


been rejected by the Government, probably because of its 
possible influence on wages. His caparensts afford fresh 
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INCREASED TRADE : 
through British Skill 


Industrial development programmes need more than capital and man-power. They require 
knowledge: the technique of production applied to a wide range of industries. As a result 
of its long history of industrial achievement, Britain is able to supply this knowledge—and 
has the manufacturing resources to back it up. The Vickers Group, for instance, can provide 
capital equipment for land, sea and air transport, factory construction, and primary and 
secondary industries of many kinds—as well as skilled advisers and technicians to help put the 
Precepts of efficiency into practice. Some idea of what this means in terms of productive capa- 
city is given by an Exhibition opening on May 8th at Vickers House, Broadway, S.W.1. 


VICKERS 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 











Some of the Products: SHIPS - SHIP REPAIR - MARINE ENGINES - DOCK GATES AND MACHINERY + AIRCRAFT ¢ 
INDUSTRIAL, MINING AND. POWER STATION EQUIPMENT - RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS oo 
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Coventry Climax 
fork-lift trucks 


| put production 


up! 


This is a machine for cutting non- 
productive time. It carries, lifts, stacks 
and loads almost any material up to 
6,000 Ibs. at a time — swiftly, deftly, 
economically. Think of your present 
costs in moving and storing ; the cost 
of handling and trundling by old- 
fashioned methods; and you will sec 
how, with this machine, these non- 
productive costs may be cut and yout 
output increased — forthwith. 





COVENTRY CLI MAX fork lift trucks 


For details of the trucks best suited to your needs, write to Dept. 52 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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evidence of the difficulties which block any attempt to create 
by budgetary measures a satisfactory defence against infla- 
tion. When taxation is as heavy as it is in Sweden at the 
moment, there is a grave risk that to make it even heavier 
will only reinforce the inflationary pressures which it is 
designed to counteract. If the Sv sh problem is to be 
solved, the main weapons against inflation may have to be 
sought elsewhere. If a monetary policy on what was once 
“orthodox ” lines is rejected, the only practicable alternative 
seems to be a system of “direct” controls, including a 
return to such unpopular things as wage ceilings—or possibly 
some combination of both methods. 


The Problems of Northern 


Greece 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN GREECE] 


NoRTHERN Greece, as the most important contributor to the 
national economy, has long resented Athenian indifference. 
The visit of the Cabinet. to Salonika for a few weeks in 
January was unprecedented. Whether or not this will result 
in effective action for the solution of the area’s outstanding 
problems remains to be seen. 


Many of these problems are common to the rest of Greece. 
There are, however, some fundamental differences in general 
conditions. A harsh climate intensifies the hardships of 
village life in the north. Unlike the smallholder of the south, 
who can usually subsist from his own produce, large sectors 
of the northern peasantry are exposed to economic uncertain- 
ties by their dependence on cash crops such as tobacco. As 





well as acute poverty in rural areas, the north has to contend 
with industrial discontent greatly aggravated by postwar 
slumps. The immediate tasks of resettlement and recon- 
struction are made more difficult by the fact that fighting 
lasted much longer in this region. Moreover, in the present 
imternational tension activities are restricted by the proximity 
of dangers, which, though of national significance, are easier 
to forget south of Olympus. Security forces, therefore, have 
the exacting task of providing defence against widely dis- 
persed andarte raids, and at the same time must be organised 
to resist concentrated attack in the event of major aggression. 
Security in the mountains of Western Macedonia and Epirus 
has been much improved by strategic roads under military 
Construction ; such roads also help to raise civilian morale 


by linking isolated communities to the main centres and bus 
routes, 


Repatriation is now complete to the extent that most of 
the refugees have left the towns ; but they are not yet all back 
in their own villages, and it will not be practical for them to 
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return until there is adequate protection against the theft 
of crops and livestock by andartes in the frontier regions. 

armerie posts are in the throes of undergoing reorganisa- 
tion ; as the larger villages are rebuilt, units are transferred 
to permanent quarters which are geographically better suited 
for the fulfilment of peacetime duties. Village housing has 
proved an even greater problem than was originally antici- 
pated. In many places the shelter provided is primitive and 
temporary, and housing is likely to absorb considerable 
resources for the next year or two. Village recovery varies 
in different districts. Epirus, with the help of the Army, 
got off to an excellent and early start. But inaccessible 
villages elsewhere, which were not repatriated until after the 
Army had moved back to its permanent positions, suffered 
through their dependence on the civilian authorities for 
transport and technical assistance. 


Wider decentralisation—a measure repeatedly urged by 
the ECA Mission—is essential to efficient local government ; 
without this, rural reconstruction is bound to be held up. 
The increased powers of the nomarchs have already proved 
useful, but some of their authority needs to be delegated 
lower, to the level of demarchs and village presidents. A 
deeply ingrained distrust of junior officials on the part of 
a people long accustomed to finding that nothing can be 
done except at top level, combined with a shortage of trained 
staffs, obstructs the fulfilment of these objectives. Adminis- 
tration and local trade are handicapped by poor communi- 
cations. Trunk and toll calls on anything other than military 
lines can take days, and frequently result in complete 
inaudibility. Much still has to be done, especially in Thrace, 
before even the main roads are adequate. Recent travellers 
describe the international route at this stage as the worst 
stretch of road between Dunkirk and Delhi; beyond 
Alexandroupolis, rotting wooden bridges, usually not repaired 
until after an accident, add to the motorist’s perils. 
Secondary roads in many districts are no better than a net- 
work of cart tracks—sometimes so indistinct that not even 
the local gendarmes can find the way. 


Peasants’ Hardships 


For the time being, emergency projects have had to take 
precedence over long-term development schemes which can 
reduce the inherent poverty of Northern Greece as a whole. 
Nevertheless a fuller exploitation of local resources is urgent 
if military victory against the Communists is not to be 
nullified by growing discontent. Peasants have returned to 
country life expecting conditions to be better only to 
experience greater hardship than in the past. Although as 
refugees they lived in squalor in the towns, they saw a 
way of life easier than their own. Athenian luxury is still 
too remote to make much impression ; the small-town wealth 
of the middleman in, for instance, Kastoria or Alexandrou- 
polis is more likely to cause resentment. 


Among backward areas the most neglected is perhaps 
Thrace—first acquired by Greece in 1920. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Neas Orestias miserable groups of mud-brick 
settlements. scattered. over open grain country give the 
impression that problems here are Asiatic rather than 
European in scale. Villages in the strategic triangle to the 
north of the Evros, where the frontiers of Greece, Turkey 
and Bulgaria meet, are accessible in winter only by a railway 
bridge of little use to the peasants. During the months 
when the river can be crossed, a day’s ride or more by 
bullock cart is necessary to obtain medical attention, or to 
take produce to market. Scope for land reclamation is 
extensive. Flood control work on the Evros—first contem- 
plated in 1934—is now scheduled to start this summer. A 
joint Greco-Turkish scheme, financed by the ECA, will 
bring about the improvement, on the Greek side alone, of 
approximately 102,000 acres. And the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Jugoslavia is of special interest to 
Northern Greece. This, with the recent renewal of rail 
communications, is expected to bring trade to Salonika. 
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Raw Materials and Defence 


6 Bone fact of three ministerial resignations within a 
week, all on the ostensible ground that the defence 
programme is “dead” or an “ illusion” because short- 
age of raw materials makes its achievement impossible, 
argues that there is something wrong with the ministers 
who have resigned and with raw materials. It is diff- 
cult to follow the ex-President of the Board of Trade 
in his assertion that “ today British industry stands. dis- 
organised and threatened by paralysis” because “ we 
have not had our rightful share of the raw materials 
available.” The ex-Minister of Labour’s talk of the 
prospect of “mass unemployment” presupposes that 
this country will never get its “ rightful share,” whatever 
that may be. Whether these sweeping statements about 
the present and the gloomy speculations about the future 
help, or are intended to help, the aim of the western 
democracies to defend themselves is open to question. 
To recognise difficulties is one thing ; to resign because 
of them is quite another. 

The furore itself, and the very inadmissibility of Mr 
Bevan’s reasoning, have, however, already produced a 
sharper focus, on both sides of the Atlantic, upon the 
really critical issues. Mr Morrison has since emphasised 
that any failure by Britain to obtain sufficient materials 
to sustain the volume of production upon which present 
plans are based would weaken the whole economy and 
depress the standard of living. But he made it abun- 
dantly clear that if production were to be thus affected 
every effort would be made to concentrate the effects 
upon domestic consumption, and thus to minimise any 
interference with the defence and export programmes. 
The Government does not, in any case, take a grim view 
of the prospects—because it counts upon the United 
States’ “sense of partnership with Europe.” The 
American Secretary of State, for his part, has responded 
to the accusations of Britain’s resigning Ministers by 
declaring that America’s import and export policies are 
designed to take full account of the needs of friendly 
powers, and that shortages of materials inevitably caused 
by the rapid rearmament drive would have to be shared 
by all members of the Atlantic pact. It is too soon to 
guess whether this portends any notable trimming of 
American policy, but it was apparently intended to be 
reassuring. : 

In the last nine months, since the pace of defence 
began to quicken, the difficulties of providing enough 
raw materials to carry through the defence programmes 
of the United States and Western Europe have been 
obvious enough. The impact of a record demand on 
raw materials for civil production, coupled with new 
defence needs and with the grasping gathering-in of 
the stockpiler, has distorted the commodity markets out 
of all semblance to normal conditions. The Americans 
complained at the price of their imports, but continued 
to buy and to protest at being “ gouged.” The American 
economy sucked in raw materials at an astonishing pace, 


both to use for current civil and defence production and 
also to put by in case of war. 


When the United States, Britain and France 
announced three months ago proposals to secure the 
international allocation of raw materials, hopes were 
raised of a solution of the extreme shortages of key 
materials, based on freely given co-operation between 
major producers and consumers in the common defensive 
interests of the west. It was stated at the time in these 
columns that the scheme could become a bold experi- 
ment in international tion—if the participating 
countries were determined to make it work. It now 
seems, unfortunately, that such determination was 
missing. The task of the participating countries wa; 
not easy, but it seemed well within the realms of possi- 
bility, given an accommodation between the major 
producers and consumers. | 

Six commodity committees have met in Washington 
and invitations to form a seventh—the pulp-paper 
committee—haye been sent out. None of the six has 
been able to report progress on the delicate question 
of allocating supplies among the different users accord- 
ing to need and merit. The copper-zinc-lead committee 
has so far agreed upon a questionnaire to be sent -to 
governments asking for estimates of production and 
requirements in 1951 amd 1952. The replies should 
be received this week and the committee expects to meet 
again next month. The committee on sulphur is pre- 
paring a report on methods of expanding the production 
of sulphur and sulphur-bearing materials, of conserving 
sulphur and substituting other materials for it, and oi 
controlling the uses to which it is put. The cotton- 
cotton linters committee is busy drafting a questionnaire. 
The tungsten-molybdenum committee has _ been 
occupied with collecting statistics on production and 
consumption. The manganese-nickel-cobalt committe: 
has completed its calculations and has asked governments 
to submit information on measures taken or contem- 
plated “to increase- production, restrict consumption 
and economise in the use of materials.”” The wool com- 
mittee has prepared estimates of production and cot- 
sumption in 1951 and 1952. Tin and rubber have not 
been brought within the scope of the conference. A 
special meeting of tin producers and consumers was 
indeed held in Washington last month but it failed to 
reconcile the opposing views. An international rubber 
conference met ‘in London in February; it was 
adjourned, met again in Rome a fortnight ago, and 
again arrived at no agreement. 

Thus the result of more than a month’s labours is to 
put in train a series of statistical exercises, all of which 
may be expected to show that there is a critical shortage 
of materials. These no doubt have their importance, 
but even more important is the fact that international 
allocation of these scarce key materials has not been 


tackled as a necessary act of ion for defence. 
If blame is to be laid anywhere for the failure of the 
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Washingten conference—and at present failure seems 
complete—it must be laid on both sides of the Atlantic, 
for in the final analysis any successful scheme of inter- 
national allocation would involve a bargain between 
sterling area and dollar commodities. 


* 


It cannot yet be claimed, however, that the breakdown 
in the raw materials conference has brought British 
industry to the edge of disaster, threatening defence, 
exports and the standard of living with calamity. 
Statistics about British consumption and stocks of raw 
materials in the first quarter of this year are not yet 
available. Some indication of the rate at which critical 
raw materials have been reaching this country is given in 
the accompanying table. Imports of sulphur during the 
first quarter of this year amounted to 86,700 tons, or 
10,200 tons less than in the same period of 1950 and 
9,000 tons less than in 1949. Much has already been 
made of the shortage of sulphur. One of Mr Wilson’s 
strongest speeches was devoted to it a week before he 


British IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIAL 


ee 
———. 








| | 19 | 1960 1951 
j 
Sulphur ....cecccccavesevecvers | "000 tons | 95-8 | 96-9 86-7 
Aluminium 003 i536 ss ghee 08s 646 "000 cwt. 688-4 | 254- 457-4 
Rewnits ..... 0 cnrexp onqueebees *000 tons 93-3 62-8 84-3 
CARNE «. -cscecdcdeSeabb de ceed ges 69-4 69-7 92-8 
leah. «+civesskeoeaha cabo oo ce 44-3 51-9 19-7 
Zine dab... cic bes eteede wel gs 31-8 23-8 | 2-6 
» concentrates ........0see0 re 41-2 26-6 30-9 
Tin, concentrates ..........000s ar. a 13-0 11-0 10-7 
Nickel, unwrought and alloys. .... "600 cwt. 20-9 15-4 | 25-1 
QR. eee aces | ‘900 tons | 7-8 5-8 9-3 
Tungsten OFeS ...02.ccevesensees | ae ae i 1:2 1-9 | 0-9 
Antimony OF€S ......eeeeeeeenss i ae i 3-6 | 3-3 | 5-8 
Coromne 0808. :. . isd cdbawd ceo eaks | a ! 28-8 | 27-6 | 28-2 
Cobalt and alloys ........00eesss | "000Ib. | 829-2 | 1307-1 | 860-4 
Manganese OF€S......0eseeeseees *000 tons 84-2 | | 124-8 |. 91-9 
Mescury ,. :.:iasdanpanssthabeuns *000 Ib. 114-1 2,346-2 | 220-8 
Molybdenum ores .......cceeeees 000 cwt. 11-5 16-4 | 13-7 
Ipeth G08 ...55.. cs Sabeonnvemeeena *000 tons 1,683-7 | 2,149-0 1,730-6 
| 
Rubiber :«<:‘owcon ames shaiienics 000 tons | 506 | «64-4 | 789 
SGOT... se iccnsienenses eae *000 standards 148-6 103-2 219-3 
Paper-making materials.......... 000 tons | 417-6 | 366-1 493-9 
i 
Rew cotton ....:06ssknnuseerite Mn. Ib. 277-5 | 244-2 240-3 
Cotten linters....ciceebaiedicuss ei ab 12-8 | 32-6 | 19-7 
Row wool... <5: °sScueseucnmen “ | 195-5 | 199:°6 | 193-5 
BOR .......cadieseneneeeaneds "000 tons | 82 7-9 | 10-9 
Hemp... .... csc hes copeunoue ue ss te 24-5 20-5 | 24-9 
jel... 00: ues vag | 24-7 35-3 | 6-6 
Crude petroleum..........se0e0s Mn. gallons 338-1 | 534-0 | 762-8 
Refined petroleum .......... 0.3. Seg 937-5 | 641-5 656-6 


resigned ; yet his department was, perhaps, more 
responsible indirectly for Britain’s shortage through its 
control of imports and prices than any other body—a 
point Mr Wilson forgot to mention. It is right and 
necessary to keep this shortage constantly before the 
attention of the American authorities, for it could do 
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more widespread damage than any other. The United 
States Government apparently appreciates this, for it 
has now allocated Britain a total of 195,465 tons of 
sulphur for the first six months of this year—an annual 
rate only 11 per cent less than Britain’s total imports 
of sulphur in 1950. This allocation is in fact only 
slightly below Britain’s most optimistic hopes. 

Of the critical non-ferrous metals, imports of 
nickel concentrates and nickel metal were higher in the 
first quarter than in the same quarter of 1950 or 1949. 
More copper and more slab zinc and zinc concentrates 
arrived, but much less lead, because of the delay in 
shipments from Australia. Imports of bauxite and 
aluminium were much heavier than a year ago and larger 
quantities of antimony and chrome ores arrived. On the 
other hand, imports of manganese ores, molybdenum 
ores, tin concentrates, tungsten ores and cobalt fell quite 
sharply. 

Imports of softwood were more than double those 
of the first three months of 1950. Imports of raw cotton 
and raw wool have declined slightly, but much more flax, 
hemp and jute was received than in the first quarter of 
either 1950 or 1949, and imports of crude petroleum, 
paper-making materials and rubber were also higher. 


These figures do not argue that there is no crisis in 
raw materials. But they do throw doubt on the conten- 
tions of Mr Bevan and Mr Wilson about industrial 
disaster. Stocks are admittedly low and consumption 
of raw materials this year will be governed by what can 
be secured from imports. As defence requirements 
expand, less material will be available for civilian use 
unless supplies are more or less guaranteed by some 
form of international allocation. 


* 


In the past two months commodity prices have shown 
some tendency to fall ; a few have fallen quite sharply. 
At least the fantastic pressure of demand that blew the 
commodity markets sky high during the past six months 
has now lessened, mainly because of the reduction in 
American purchases. The price-freeze introduced by 
the United States Government at the end of January 
confused American manufacturers and traders, but it 
left no doubt of the American Government’s determina- 
tion to limit the rise in retail prices. Cuts imposed by 
the American Government on the civilian consumption 
of non-ferrous metals have been severe—manufacturers 
call them vicious—and limits have been put on the size 
of stocks that manufacturers and traders can carry. In 
themselves, these controls may not have reduced 
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American demand for raw materials, but they made the 
American buyer cautious. Commercial stocks of raw 
materials were built up very rapidly in the United States 
in the six months after the invasion of Korea and are 
now at a high level. Manufacturers have found that 









STAPLE COMMODITY PRICES 
(MOODY'S INDEX; DEC.3!, 193! =100) 


ee Chat 








defence contracts have not been placed as quickly as 
they expected and that incomes have not risen as fast 
as prices. They are now in the process of living on 
their stocks, and the United States is experiencing a 
minor “ inventory recession,” altogether milder than that 
of two years ago, but not without its effect on commo- 
dity prices. 

A further and perhaps more important factor has been 
the slackening of stockpiling in the United States. No 
more purchases of tin, lead and wool will be made for 
stock, though current contracts will be allowed to run 
their course. Purchases of copper and zinc for stock 
have been extended to cover a longer period. Stock- 
piling of natural rubber has also declined. This slacken- 
ing of stockpiling has coincided with the pause in 
American commercial buying. But this pause is likely 
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to be temporary. Once stocks have been reduced to , 
more moderate level, demand will again reassert jtseif 
and, if stockpiling were also res the raw materia! 
shortage might quickly become as acute as it was at th: 
beginning of this year. 

In this situation, the whole policy of stockpiling mus, 
be examined critically. To build up stocks of ray 
materials sufficient to meet one or two years’ needs for 
defence and essential civilian consumption could bh: 
justified in circumstances where surpluses of th: 
materials already existed or production could be rapidly 
increased. That is not true today. If the western 
powers as a whole are to form a cohesive industrial 
alliance the order of priorities for raw materials should 
be: first, the combined rearmament programmes, which 
are unlikely to be beyond what is necessary for purely 
defensive needs ; secondly, the maintenance of essential 
production to maintain exports, capital formation and. 
if possible, consumption in the co-operating countries ; 
and, thirdly, if supplies of raw materials suffice to meet 
the first two requirements, the creation of emergency 
stocks. Such a policy would not mean merely the 
cessation of future purchases for stock but also making 
present use of those materials already accumulated for 
the American defence programme. Surely it is wiser 
at this stage to store weapons rather than raw materials. 
In the end, this implies some system of international 
allocation that could at the same time encourage an 
expanding output of raw materials. Primary producers 
would no doubt require encouragement and protection 
against some future slump in prices if the defensive 
aims of the west succeed. If the distribution of materials 
is left to world markets now strained beyond their 
capacity and to the arbitrary interference of individual 
governments, the resolution and ability of the demo- 
cratic alliance to organise its productive energies against 
a common threat will be grievously impaired. And the 
weight of this responsibility falls most particularly on 
Britain and the United States. 


Bad Bargain in Beef 


1 latest and most protracted chapter in the sorry 
tale of postwar trade negotiations between Britain 
and Argentina was brought to an end last Monday with 
the signature of a one-year protocol to the five-year trade 
and payments agreement of June, 1949. The breaking 
of a deadlock that has bedevilled Anglo-Argentine rela- 
tions for nearly twelve months and has forced the British 
meat ration down to a derisory level is obviously wel- 
come—especially to British housewives. The outcome 
will be an early resumption of shipments of Argentine 
meat, though not, apparently, any immediate iucrease 
in the substance of the British meat ration. This one 
consideration apart, the new agreement is almost wholly 
unsatisfactory. Britain appears to have made conces- 
sions all along the line, 

The terms of the arrangement, when viewed against 
the background of last year’s abortive negotiations, do, 
indeed, throw into relief all the major weaknesses 
inherent in government trading—weaknesses that 
at their worst when it is practised by 
the seller as well as by the buyer. Once more it is 
demonstrated that a bargain struck by such means is 
never closed, but is always liable to be reopened by 


demands for retrospective adjustments ; that it can never 
be confined strictly to the major issue in hand but must 
take account of concession and counter-concession on 
many extraneous matters,.so that it becomes quite 
impossible to appraise the outcome in commercial terms 
or even to determine the effective price that will be paid 
for the major commodity involved ; and that the course 
of the bargaining will always be irrationally distorted 
by considerations of political prestige. Under the new 
arrangement Britain gets less meat at a higher price than 
could have been obtained at a time when British politi- 
cians, instead jof recognising the changing trends in 
world prices, were talking about Argentine “ blackmail 

and hoping to call a supposed bluff. Britain also con 
cedes two retrospective adjustments—one specifically 
on the price of meat delivered in 1949-50 and one related 
to the effects of sterling devaluation upon Argentinas 
sterling balances, on the strength of which Argentina 
agrees to release accumulated arrears of private financial 
remittances to Britain. To the general public, the new 
protocol is a meat ; but in fact it is nothing 


of the sort—it resolves a jumble of claims and countet- 
claims covering, in the words of the official communique, 
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“the whole range of Anglo-Argentine commercial and 
fnancial relations.” Any attempt to appraise it has 
therefore to consider, first, the arrangements for meat ; 
secondly, the intentions (so far as they are yet settled 
and disclosed) about reciprocal exports from Britain ; 
and, thirdly, the particularly important provisions 
governing financial remittances and Argentine sterling 
balances. 


Arrangements for Meat 


The upshot of the agreement is that Britain is to get 
200,000 tons of carcase meat and 30,000 tons of corned 
beef during the next twelve months. The quantity of 
corned beef is 10,000 tons more than in the 1949 agree- 
ment—the additional quantity is presumably for the 
Ministry’s emergency stock—but the amount of .carcase 
meat is 100,000 tons less, despite Argentina’s under- 
taking in the earlier agreement to ship not less than 
400,000 tons a year in 1950-51 and the remaining three 
vears. Contrary to precedent, both the amounts and 
specified prices of the different qualities to be purchased 
have been revealed. This might mean that the Ministry 
of Food, chastened by its ill-success in trade negotia- 
tions in recent months, has decided at last to abandon 
its policy of secrecy. But the very purpose of disclosure 
this time may be to obscure the real price the Ministry 
has had to pay. The 200,000 tons of carcase meat 
include 35,000 tons of chilled beef at £146 a ton; 
73,000 tons of grade A frozen beef at £126 a ton; 
34,000 tons of grade B frozen beef at £118 a ton ; 8,000 
tons of manufacturing beef with bone at £95 a ton; 
36,000 tons of lamb at £130 a ton and 14,000 tons of 
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Merchants and Manufacturers visiting the 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 
are invited to call at 
STAND W.5 EARLS COURT 


where experienced officials of 
THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


will be at their service to provide information and 
guidance on all matters concerning trade with 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, | 
SOUTHERN AND SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA |} & 
AND THE FAR EAST | 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Exchange Buildings. 
West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles Il Street, London, S.W.1. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York. 
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offal at {140 aton. The relative prices of these different 
qualities are inconsequential when, as everyone knows, 
the bargaining embraced not only the meat purchases as 
a whole but also the extraneous matters. The Argentine 
Government offered a total quantity of meat and wanted 
m return a total sum of sterling; hence the prices for the 
different grades were subject to haggling mainly for the 
purpose of apportioning the total payment. The important 
concept is the average price, which for the 200,000 tons 
of carcase meat works out at £128 12s. a ton, compared 
with £97 Ios..a ton in 1949-50 and a ridiculous British 
offer of £90 a ton last July. As recently as last January, 
Argentina was asking an average price of only £120 
a ton ; but Britain then found that offer unacceptable. 


The increase in the average price over that paid for 
1949-50 is large ; it amounts to 32 per cent. But that 
is not all, for Britain is to pay Argentina a further 
£6,250,000 in final settlement of the Argentine claim 
for’a higher sterling price for meat shipped to Britain 
since devaluation on provisional invoices. Any such 
retrospective payments have in the past been included 
in the Ministry’s subsidy bill for the year in which the 
payment is made. If this procedure is followed now, 
the effective average price for Argentine meat during 
the next twelve months will be £160 a ton, an increase 
of 63 per cent. The British Government has already 
agreed to pay higher prices for home-killed meat and 
7% per cent more (the maximum increase under the 
long-term contracts) for meat from New Zealand and 
Australia. If the whole of this extra cost, including the 
retrospective payment, is to be passed on to the con- 
sumer so as to prevent the bill for meat subsidies from 
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The financial arrangements involved in 
trading with countries ovetseas can 
ptesent many complications. The Three 
Banks Group has wide experience of 
this aspect of modern Banking practice, 
and with many important contacts over- 
seas is particularly well placed to 
handle such problems and tender advice 
based on accurate knowledge of local 
conditions. The need for increased 
exports is leading to considerable 
expansion of the Group’s activities in 
this direction. 
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rising, the average retail price will rise by about 25 per 


cent—from 1s. §d. to 1s. 9d. a lb. The Minister of 
Food, when he announced the terms of the agreement 
in the House last Tuesday, added that the retail price 
of meat would have to go up soon and that “ the increase 
will be about 3d. a lb. on average.” On the basis 
of consumers’ habits at present, it seems that 
between 14d. and 2d. of any increase in the m value 
of the meat ration would be absorbed merely by the 
increase in prices. 


* 


The price Britain has had to pay, both in terms of 
money and in concessions, is a high one. But, given 
the mistakes made in the earlier negotiations, there was 
probably no alternative—except to do without Argen- 
tine meat altogether. Even the 200,000 tons of carcase 
meat will not mean a large addition to the weekly ration ; 
the quantity might go up from an average of about 
9 oz. to one of 12 0z. a person. During the next 
twelve months Britain’s supplies of meat might con- 
ceivably total 1,700,000 tons, or 50,000 tons less than 
in 1950. Shipments from Argentina will be 60,000 tons 
smaller, and those from Australia and New Zealand 
40,000 tons smaller, while home production should in- 
crease by 50,000 tons. But the agreement should at 
least prevent a further reduction in the meat ration in 
June or July ; this would otherwise have been necessary 
because of the delay in shipments from New Zealand 
and Australia. 


It is true that under the new agreement Britain has 
also agreed to buy any quantity of carcase meat, offals, 
canned corned meat, pork and pig offals that Argentina 
may offer in addition to the 230,000 tons specified in 
the agreement. But the purchase of pork is subject to 
prior agreement on prices, and the Argentine price 
is known to be very high. Argentine pork is therefore 
likely to be available in quantity only if the British 
Government is willing to take it off the ration. Addi- 
tional supplies of Argentine beef are conditional on a 
sharp expansion in Argentine production or on a sharp 
decline in Argentine consumption coupled with smaller 
purchases by the United States ; but these conditions 
are not likely to be fulfilled. It is well known that 
Britain wanted to buy 300,000 tons and more from 
— this year, but that quantity was no longer on 
offer. 

Argentina has not been content, moreover, to drive 
a hard bargain on the specified quantities. Britain’s 
undertaking to buy additional quantities of beef, j 
offered, gives Argentina a scope for rendering only 
chilled beef, which for Britain is particularly expensive. 
Three months ago, when Argentina insisted that half of 
the 300,000 tons it then offered should be chilled beef, 
Britain refused to accept—although, from the consumers’ 
standpoint, chilled beef is much to be preferred to frozen 
beef. But the new arrangement does not necessaril 
mean that the British public will get more chilled > 
for the relevant clause goes on to state that if Britain does 
not want the meat to be shipped in the chilled state 
(presumably because of its own difficulties in distribu- 
tion), it would still pay the higher price of £146 a ton for 
it. Chilled beef must be consumed within « relatively 
short time after its arrival ; but the Ministry of Food’s 
system of meat distribution is apparently too inflexible 
to cope with large supplies of it. Yet, to make it storable 
by freezing is wasteful not only of public money but also 
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of good meat, and the British consumer must suffer in 
consequence. Private trade would not have adopted x 


wasteful a procedure. 


Britain’s Export Commitments 


The second facet of the agreement covers Britain's 
export commitments to Argentina. Discussions on this 
vital aspect (which presents much scope for disagree. 
ment) are not yet concluded, and only slight information 
has been released. It seems evident, however, tha 
Britain has given significant assurances about release; 
of scarce commodities. The official communiqué refers 
only to crude oil and petroleum products, Stating that 
“approximately 4,000,000 toms of crude oil and 
petroleum products will be made available to Argentina 
by Britain.” Reports from Buenos Aires, however 
suggest that Britain is to supply a maximum of 4,000,000 
tons of crude oil and fuel oil and a maximum of 40,000 
cubic metres (32,000 tons) of petroleum products, as well 
as 500,000 toms of coal and 27,000 tons of tinplate, 
All these quantities are to be sent within the next twelve 
months. Under the 1949 agreement, Britain agreed to 
send in the first year 5,550,000 tons of crude oil and 
fuel oil, 250,000 tons of petroleum products, 1,500,000 
tons of coal and 30,000 tons of tinplate. At least it can 
be said that the quantities to be exported this year are 
smaller than those of two years ago. But, in view of its 
defence commitments and its export drive to dollar and 
Commonwealth countries, Britain can less afford to spare 
even these smaller quantities. 


_ World production of petroleum is expanding sufi- 
ciently to meet the increase in consumption in Britain, 
the United States and elsewhere, so that, on supplies 
alone, this pers to Argentina could easily be met. 
The limiting factor is once more carrying capacity, as 
supplies shipped to Korea have to be stored there in 
tankers. It may be that Argentina will merely join the 
queue of prospective buyers ; the protocol says nothing 
about giving priority to shipments to Argentina. 

The shipments of coal envisaged in the reports from 
Buenos Aires are only a third of the quantity agreed 
in 1949. Total exports of British coal (excluding foreign 
bunkers) last year amounted to 13,550,000 tons ; in 1951 
they are expected to be in the region of 7-8,000,000 tons 
—a decline of about 45 per cent. The contemplated 
export to Argentina should thérefore be possible, even at 
this reduced rate of total exports, without imposing pro- 
portionately more drastic cuts on other markets ; part 
of the 500,000 tons would not in any case be shipped 
until 1952. 

Supplies of tinplate to Argentina have received the 
smallest cut, presumably on the grounds that they are 
related to the quantity of tinned meat to be sold to 
Britain. The negotiations on this critical commodity 
appear to have taken no account of the fact that Britain 
continued to send — during the nine months 
— none to ship carcase meat, co the 
tinplate ena Argentina to export a record quantily 
of canned meat to the United States. British production 
of tinplate this year is expected to reach 760,000 tons 
against 742,000 tons in 1950. The home canning 
industry was assured by the Minister of Food m 
February that it would receive the same supply as last 
year—270,000 tons—and the Minister added that 
exports to Argentina, Russia and the Scandinavian 
countries were to be cut slightly. Argentina is in fact 
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eive 10 per cent less than in 1949-50, which pre- 
phar is vig order of cut that the Minister of Hood 
had in mind. 

It may be that these export commitments will not add 
further to the stresses of scarcity upon the domestic 
economy. But, in view of the high price Britain has 
had to pay for Argentine meat and in view of the other 
concessions extracted from it, the question is bound 
10 be asked whether even these reduced quantities of 
petroleum, coal and tinplate are not excessive. Britain 
still enjoys a sellers’ market for all three products and 
the fact that these exports had to be thrown into the 
scale to balance Argentina’s demands brings into still 
sharper relief the real cost that Britain is paying for 
an extra 3 0Z. a week on its meat ration. 


The Financial Provisions 


Among the financial provisions, the most cnerous and 
unexpected is an agreement by the British Government 
to pay {104 million to Argentina “in full ard final 
settlement ” of claims based on the revaluation guarantees 
of the 1949 agreement. These revaluation guarantees 
applied to Argentina’s current account in sterling. An 
adjustment of £104 million, when related to the extent 
of sterling’s devaluation, implies that there was some 
{26 million on this account in September, 1949. This 
is a most surprising implication, for in September, 
1949, Argentina had already defaulted on substantial 
financial remittances. The general assumption has been 
that, taking into account forward commitments and 
amounts due in respect of past debts, Argentina had 
a net debit position in sterling at the time of devaluation 
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and therefore was not entitled to any revaluation adjust- 
ment. The £10} million settlement is said to have been 
a good deal less than the original Argentine claim ; it 
is none the less difficult to believe that it is not a great 
deal more than the amount to which Argentina was 
entitled under a strict interpretation of the 1949 agree- 
ment. 


The open-handedness of this concession is, however, 
slightly condoned by the fact that the amount in ques- 
tion is to be paid into a “ special account” and used 
exclusively for the transfer of overdue financial remit- 
tances to Britain. All such remittances awaiting transfer 
since June 27, 1949, will be made at the rate of £9.36 
pesos to the £, but remittances accrued between June, 
1949, and August 27, 1950, will be transferred only at 
the free market rate of exchange of around 40 pesos to 
the {. The £104 million in question will approximately 
suffice to clear these arrears. Remittances accruing since 
August 27, 1950, will also be cleared at the free market 
rate, but a recent Argentine Government decree limits 
all remittances of profits since that date to a maximum 
of § per cent per annum of the registered value of each 
investment and permits the Central Bank to refuse even 
this if it judges that it has not sufficient foreign exchange 
available. In other words, the exchange resources 
required to clear arrears up to last August will be 
provided not by Argentina but by the British taxpayer, 
and the question of how many exchange permits will be 
granted for financial remittances accruing after last 
August seems to have been left uncomfortably in the air. 


The agreement also makes detailed provisions to 
maintain the mechanism of sterling payments between 
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the two countries. It, has been. by. each party 
to provide a “swing” of £20 ion in the bilateral 
payments arrangements. Argentina will be prepared to 
hold in its “D”™ current account a working balance 
of up to £20 million, while the British Government, 
for its part, has agreed that whenever sterling balances of 
the Argentine central bank are not sufficient to meet 
payments to the sterling area, it will make sterling avail- 
able to the Argentine Government up to £20 million, 
on terms still to be agreed. The working balance that 
Argentina is prepared to maintain is to be calculated 
after deducting from the gross balances in the “D” 
account a sum sufficient to cover contingent commit- 
ments to the sterling area. If the net sterling balances 
maintained by Argentina exceed {£20 million—so cal- 
culated—Argentina will be allowed to transfer the excess 
to third countries and, in the last resort, to an American 
account ; this is equivalent to saying that any excess 
over £20 million will be convertible into dollars. If, 
however, any such conversion into dollars has taken 
place and if, within the ensuing 18 months, the Argen- 
tine sterling balance falls again below {£20 million, 
Argentina will have to resell to the British Government 
an equivalent amount of dollars provided under the con- 
vertibility clause. It may be assumed that the British 
and Argentine authorities will co-operate to prevent a 
rise in Argentine sterling balances beyond the ceiling 
of £20 million, and that, well before that ceiling has 
been reached, administrative decisions will have been 
taken to allow Argentina to use its sterling to make pay- 
ments to third parties, such as countries within the 
transferable account area. What is far more probable, 
however, is that the current balance of payments will 
for a time run against Argentina and that the swing 
will call for the extension of credits by Britain and not 
by Argentina. The agreement does not appear to 
specify whether financial remittances to Britain are to 
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gross 
ceiling of {20 million. It is thus possible that ea 
circumstances ‘ t again run into arreay 
on financial remittances yet convert sterling inty 
dollars. This is a point on which further clucidatio, 
of the agreement is needed. 


The agreement makes no specific provisions 
financing the transfer to Argentine ownership of on 
companies owned mainly by British shareholders. Thj, 
problem was reviewed by the two governments in th 
recent discussions, but the agreement limits itself to the 
statement that “the Argentine Government hay 
declared that it is their intention within the limits o 
the powers they exercise in these matters, to use their 
best endeavours to promote a settlement of these prob- 
lems at the earliest possible moment.” This is a form 
of words that will bring little comfort to British shar. 
holders in nationalised public utility undertakings jg 
Argentina. 


The financial provisions of the agreement apper 
generous in the extreme to Argentina. They, like the 
other concessions and the high price paid for meu, 
can be condoned only on the ground that, at this late 
stage, they had become part of the sacrifice that had 
to be made to secure any general arrangement thz 
would reopen the channels of trade between Argentina 
and the sterling area and would help to lift Britain’ 
meat consumption a little above the pathetic level to 
which it has lately been reduced. As a monument to 
the miscalculations, political vanities and sheer adminis- 
trative follies of government trading, the Anglo-Argentin: 
agreement of April 23, 1951, will be hard to excel ; let 
the proponents of gove t trading advance, if they 
can, a single point of sdvanies that this country has 
gained from it. , 


Business Notes 


Political Markets 


The reaction of stock markets to this week’s cabinet 
crisis, and to the possibility that the general election might 
be thrust upon the country even sooner than had been 
expected, has seemed both paradoxical and confusing to 
people not in close touch with the City scene—and even 
to many observers within it. The post-budget boom in 
equities impelled by expectations of rising inflationary 


pressure had gone merrily on at the end of last week, when © 


the Financial Times index of industrial ordinary shares 
rose to 131.8—its highest level for nearly four years, and 
no less than 9.2 points above its level on Budget day. But 
on Monday, immediately upon the news of Mr Bevan’s resig- 
nation, this movement was abruptly reversed, the index 
falling by 0.9. Gilt-edged securities, which had lost ground 
heavily after the budget, suddenly became strong, with 
rises on Monday ranging up to 1%. It is futile to try to find 
strictly logical explanations of this behaviour ; the reaction 


was too swift to have been founded on any close reasoning — 


—such, for example, as the assumption that a Conservative 
Government might s in arresting the inflation, or 


the argument that, whatever the course of domestic a | 


industrial profits will be menaced by the raw 


shortages to which the resigning Ministers so spectacularly . 
drew attention. Both considerations no doubt played some | 
part, but the main explanation must be sought in the tech- . 
nical position, in the fact that the pace in industrials had | 


seemed already to have been too hot to last without a pause. 
This being so, professionals and private investors alike 
reacted in the traditional way to the new uncertainty—y 
taking their profits and i i positions with- 
out waiting to assess the implications of what was afoot. 
Second thoughts suggest a widening conviction amonj 
investors that the market prospect has not been altered m 
any fundamental way by the political changes. On any 
hypothesis—except an outbreak of peace—the rise in prices 
and the pressure of inflation seem likely to mount ; and the 
ing of the Chinese offensive, not to mention the violence 
the language of Mr Gromyko in Paris, has reinforced 
this expectation. Since Monday, high-grade industrials have 
been edging upwards again—in a much more selective and 
less active market—while gilt-edged have shed a large pa" 
of their sudden and anomalous rise. From the market 
standpoint, the check to last week’s exuberance deserve: 
a welcome ; it may help to ensure that the case for equities, 
though well establi is not accepted uncritically— 
disregard of the effects of and of the sharply 
mounting pressures on costs and on industrial capital. 


* * * 


News of American Sulphur 


Britain. is to receive 95,000 tons of American sulphur i 
the second quarter of this year; this will bring its ! 
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allocation for the first six months of 1951 to 195.465 
tons. According to the analysis. put forward last week by the 
former President of the Board of Trade, this would mean 
total supplies of 114,000 tons for the second quarter—for 
Mr Wilson insisted that the 19,000-ton supplementary allo- 
cation recently conceded should relate to the second quarter 
of the year. Whatever the merits of that chro con- 
troversy the amount of the second quarter’s allocation would 
indicate that industry need not as yet contemplate the 
“ynparalleled disaster” of which Mr Wilson talked last 
week. It seems certain that the Board of Trade’s allocation 
scheme, if it is put into effect from May 1st, will be the 
jess severe of the two alternatives it had prepared. 


The American version of the allocations so far puts the 
figures at roughly 100,000 toms for the first quarter, and 
95,000 tons for ie ee this might suggest a wl alloca- 
tion for the year of per. 370,000 tons—or about 15 per 
cent less ima sulphur than Britain purchased from the 
United States last year.. Upon that Ssrampiioe, the ingenuity 
of sulphur and sulphuric acid users in obtaining imports of 
sulphur from elsewhere (which will not affect their ation 
of American sulphur), in economising in their use of these 
materials, and to some extent in substitution, should make 
the proportionate effect upon output of most of the wide 
range of products affected somewhat less serious. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, which is co-operating with 
the new United Sulphuric Acid Corporation formed to pro- 
duce acid from anhydrite, is also to extend its own plant at 
Billingham by installing a third anhydrite kiln. This will raise 
the output of acid at this plant from 100,000 tons a year to 
175,000 tons ; together with the new company’s projected 
plant, it should eventually more than treble the acid output 
rom this indigenous raw material. Conversion to pyrites, 
which involves the partial rebuilding of some plants, may 
place some strain upon the two equipment makers mainly 
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concerned, though the size of the conversion programme was 
originally limited rather by the amounts of pyrites likely to be 
available from Spain and Cyprus. Certain of the doubts 
about the advisability of conversion raised by some producers 
on account of the higher capital and operating costs of plant 
for producing acid from pyrites and anhydrite are at present 
exerting less influence ; the rising price of raw sulphur is 
now largely offsetting these higher process costs for the other 
materials. 


* * x 


Economies in Acid 


Another approach to the problem of sulphuric acid 
shortage is the use of alternative reagents. The fertiliser 
industry is a case in point. In the production of super- 
phosphates, two-fifths of a ton of sulphuric acid is used for 
every ton of fertiliser; about a million tons of super- 
phosphate were produced last year and the shortage of 
sulphuric acid has reduced current production to 62.5 pet 
cent of capacity. Nitric acid may be used in place of 
sulphuric acid, but the calcium nitrate that appears in 
the finished fertiliser absorbs moisture so rapidly that the 
product turns liquid in storage. According to trials carried 
out by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
removal of the calcium nitrate is too slow and costly to 
be practical, but sulphuric acid requirements can be reduced 
by combining it with nitric acid in the proportion of four 
parts nitric to three parts of sulphuric acid. Fertiliser 
produced by this method can be stored safely. 

Imperial Chemical Industries chemists have been working 
on similar lines for about 20 years. They appear fo have 
found an economic method of nitrophosphate production 
based on nitric acid alone ; a pilot plant is now being builf. 
The process is likely to give a more expensive product 
than one produced from sulphuric acid, but the fertiliser 
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contains an additional plant nutrient, nitrogen, which is 
not present in superphosphates. 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has also carried out field trials using unrefined tar oils in 
place of sulphuric acid to burn off potato haulms before 
harvesting. This takes more time but the cost is no greater 
than that of sulphuric acid, with the added advantage that 
spraying equipment is not corroded. About 10,000 tons 
_of acid a year have been used in past seasons for potato 
a but this year considerable quantities of tar oils 
are expected to be used. Agricultural industries, with their 
low priority for acid supplies, have the strongest stimulus 
to look for substitutes, but comparable opportunities probably 
exist in a number of other industries. 

* * * 


Export Drive Slows Down 


The export drive has lost momentum, and the daily 
rate of export in each of the first three months of this year 
has shown little change. What the export trades have lost 
in quantity through delays in shipping and congestion at 
the ports has, however, been more than made up by the 
rise in export prices. Although the volume of exports in 
the first quarter of this year was fully 1 per cent less than 
the average for 1950, their value was 7 per cent greater. 
The Board of Trade index of export prices rose by three 
points last month to 112 (1950=100). The main increase 
occurred in textiles, which at 123 were five points higher, 
and in manufactures other than metal , which were 
also five points higher at 112. Prices of metal goods rose 
by only a point, to 107, These price movements suggest 
that British exporters still largely base their selling prices on 
actual costs rather than replacement costs. Last month 
import prices also rose by three points, to 128 (1950=100) ; 
the index for raw materials alone rose by seven points, to 
156. 

One welcome sign in the March trade figures was the 
continued expansion in textile exports, particularly wool 
textiles; their value in the first quarter of the year was 
32 per cent above the average for 1950. The quantity of 
wool tissues shipped abroad was 14 per cent larger than 
last year, and 10 per cent more carpets were exported. 
Exports of cotton goods were 18 per cent higher by value 
than the average for 1950; the quantity of cotton piece- 
goods increased by 3 per cent and cotton yarns by 11 per 
cent. Canada is still by far the main market for wool 
textiles, but the United States now ranks fourth, following 
closely on South Africa and Australia. 

The value of vehicle exports in the first three months 
was 4 per cent above 1950’s level. But the number of new 
cars and chassis shipped abroad was 11 per cent smaller 
than last do ante ek inn per cent fewer motor cars 
were sent to uring quarter compared with the 
average for 1950, whereas the number sent to the United 
States showed an increase of 9 _ cent. Much less rolling 

is year ; but more agricul- 
aircraft and steamships. 
machinery were slightly less than their average 
value of 1950 and the total tonnage declined by 6 per cent ; 
exports of electrical machinery fell by 16 per cent and textile 
machinery by 12 per cent. Iron steel exports were also 
down on last year ; their value declined by 4 per cent and 
their volume by 10 per cent. Of the smaller export groups, 
electrical goods declined by 5 per cent compared with 1950 ; 
pottery showed no change and cutlery and hardware 
increased by 6 per cent. 

* * * 

Miners Win the Race 

When the “Prime Minister’s target” of an extra 
3,000,000 tons of coal by the end of April was set at the 
beginning of the year, the National Union of Mineworkers, 
the National Coal Board, and most. outside observers 
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ventured to doubt whether it could be achieved: insid. the 
industry, indeed, there appeared a certain disinclinatiog 
even to define exactly what Mr Attlee meant. The 7; 
however, have done it, barring accidents ; by the ae 
last week they had raised 2,897,000 tons More coal sing 
the beginning of the year than in the same period of 1959 
and this week should see them well past the mark. 
Congratulations are in order ; and some stocktaking. Th, 
increase has been achieved partly by the widespread work 
of ae shifts, fulfilling the extension of hours 


ment concluded in 1947, It has always been la, 
difficult to j the extent to which attendance at Overtime 


rates on Saturday is offset by less coal-getting at normal rate; 
of pay during the week: and during the first 15 weeks 
the year “ voluntary” absenteeism was 13 per cent highe 
than in the ‘same period of 1950. But compared with thy 
same weeks last year the average shifts worked per wage 
earner, despite the influenza epidemic, show a slight increase, 
and output per manshift, throughout the mines and at th 
coalface, shows an increase of more than two per cent. Th: 
extra 3,000,000 tons would certainly not have been attaine 
if the decline in manpower throughout the first eleven month 
of last year had continued: but the work has been dom 
almost entirely by miners who never left the industry, sinc 
the contribution of this year’s recruits and returning mine 
has yet to be felt. An upward turn in the level of total cod 
st on April 14th that the end of the coal winte 
is approaching: in to make a start in building stocks 
to a much higher level than has been considered necessary 
since the war, the miners are to continue Saturday workin 
until the end of May, when they begin three months of 
five-day weeks before resuming again in September for their 
autumn “ spurt.” 


* x * 


Inquiry into Premium Gold Sales 


The staff of the International Monetary Fund is pre- 
paring to hold its promised inquiry into premium gold sales 
by member countries. The Governments concerned ar 
sending expert representatives to Washington to take part 
in these discussions. The South African member of the 
study group is already on his way. He will be able to 
announce to the IMF that the additional revenue received 
by the South African gold mining companies from premium 
sales of gold in the first quarter of 1951 totalled £1,937,977, 
or very little less than the {2,123,547 that accrued from 
this source in the whole of 1950. Since the average premium 
in free market gold prices last year was at least as 
as that in the first quarter of this year, these two figures 
give an impressive indication of the recent expansion 10 
the volume of premium sales. 

The IMF’s study group will be confronted with a grow- 
ing demand by other producers for the right to sell a 
premium prices. The Southern Rhodesian industry has 
recently tabled a demand for the right to sell the whole o 
its output, of about 40,000 ounces a month, in this way. 
The vice-president of the Rhodesian Chamber of Mines 
has argued that an increased gold price is necessary 
extend the lives of existing properties and to make new 
marginal ventures profitable ; he disclosed that two proper 
ties, the Wanderer and the Bushtick mines, will 
forced to cease operations shortly unless conditions af 
changed. The Southern Rhodesian Minister of Mines bs 
assured the Chamber of Mines that no effort will be spared 
to impress the urgency of the matter on the International 
Monetary. Fund. This will not.be the only pressure 
which the IMF will be subjected. 


* * * 


Machine Tools from America 


Expansion of British defence production in accordant 
with the three-year programme depends largely upon machi: 
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tools from the United States. Mr S, W. Rawson, the new 
Director-General of Machine Tools at the Ministry of 
Supply, is leaving for Washington this weekend to discuss 
their delivery. The Ministry was quick off the mark in 
placing its orders under the limited programme approved 
jast autumn, but since then America’s own defence needs 
have naturally begun to take priority. 


These now pre-empt 70 per cent of the current output 
of machine tools by manufacturers named by the National 
Production Authority in Washington. The British orders 
placed last year—roughly 4,200 machine tools valued at 
perhaps £30 million, though final prices have yet to be 
fixed—come generally at the head of the queue for the 
remaining output of these companies. Priorities have now 
been issued for the “thirty percenters” as well as for the 
American defence orders ; in these, too, the British orders 
occupy a high place with the added advantage that work 
upon many of them had been started before the rush of 
American orders was placed. The second wave of British 
orders, placed under the £4,700 million defence programme 
approved this year, have been less easy to place, and 
delivery periods have lengthened considerably. The total 
orders to be filled in time by American makers may well 
reach between six and seven thousand tools. 


The British programme requires the bulk of these tools 
(together with those supplied by British manufacturers and 
those imported from the Continent) to be ready for instal- 
lation by the summer of next year. Whether this can be 
done is uncertain. The relatively favourable treatment that 
British orders in the United States have so far received 
cannot of itself guarantee delivery dates. British and 
American defence demands, inevitably, are concentrated 
upon certain specialised tools not ordinarily produced in 
large numbers ; as in England, pressure upon the various 
sections of the machine tool industry will necessarily be 
uneven for some time.. The American makers, moreover, 
are apprehensive about raw materials, and less than 
confident that defence “ratings” will ensure adequate 
supplies of certain specialised steels. Labour is already 
scarce. But it appears that the industry may to some extent 
underestimate its ability to expand quickly and to organise 
sub-contracting, 


* * * 


More Light on Torquay 


More information about the tariff negotiations between 
the United Kingdom and other participants at the Torquay 
conference was given in Parliament this week. Mr 
Bottomley, the Secretary for Overseas Trade, confirmed that 
NO agreement that satisfied the criterion of mutual advan- 
tage had been possible between the United States and Britain, 
because the Americans felt that they could not enter into 
a wide agreement without a considerable reduction in 
Commonwealth preferences. The Americans’ discussions 
with Australia, New Zealand and South Africa broke down 
for the same reason. The British negotiations with the 
Benelux countries also reached deadlock. These countries 
have a relatively low tariff—considerably lower than the 
British, which is now one of the highest in Europe—and 
Britain was prepared to accept a balance of tariff con- 
cessions that would work in favour of Benelux ; unfortu- 
nately, however, the Benelux countries have been driven 
to threaten quantitative import restrictions in order to supple- 
ment the defences of their low duties and it was impossible 
to extract from them satisfactory assurances about how 
these import restrictions might be applied. Another notable 
failure was in the negotiations with Italy. Italy was unable 
‘0 offer Britain acceptable concessions on certain particularly 
reader items and the negotiations were, by agreement, 

oken off. It is significant that in his review of the Torquay 
conference Mr Bottomley should have dealt exclusively 
with the failures. There can have been very little to say 
about the credit side of the picture. 
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More Stock Exchange Statistics 


The Stock Exchange’s decision to pull its light out from 
under a bushel is slowly approaching the stage of action. 
The Council has confirmed that it does not intend to appoint 
a Public Relations Officer, although it is in consultation with 
a well-known firm of publicity agents. Meanwhile, it has 
asked members to hand in certain confidential figures from 
their books to a leading firm of chartered accountants. 
These figures will be aggregated under conditions of com- 
plete secrecy and, as a result, some time in the late summer 
or autumn it should be possible to publish an estimate of 
the total turnover of the Stock Exchange in 1949 and 19§0. 
Included in this estimate, but shown separately, will be 
estimates of the total turnover in the gilt-edged market, of 
the business arising from placings before the grant of quota- 
tion, and of business done by members outside the Stock 
Exchange. Other statistics will show the number of 
bargains in 1949 and 1950; the number of partners and 
of their employees ; and the total commissions charged by 
the Stock Exchange, together with the amounts returned 
to agents, clerks and so on. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1950 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 
Share Capital—Registered 2,200,000 Shares of 5s. each, £550,000. Less 
49,005 Shares of 5s. each in reserve, £12,251. 
Issued—2,150,995 Shares Of 5s. CACM. ...........cccceecssecececscacceensececsnneseee £537,749 
investment Reserve—As per Balance Sheet, 3ist December, 1949, 
£4,475,506. Add—Amount realised by the sale of Investments 
during the year ended 31st December, 1950, less book value there- 
of and amounts written off Investments and Freehold Properties 
AT UO sigs odaneniccititic tmectocbdnchayccntaclblbabinadinanes camakanijanbtensiogerce 4,648,615 
Shareholders— Dividends declared but unpaid, £484,235. Contingency 
Reserve pending claims for dividends forfeited since September, 
1939, £132,800. Trustees of the Corner Heuse Pensien Fund, 
,000. Grediters and Provisions, £283,854.....................0..005 1,688,889 
eration Reserve—As per Balance Sheet, 3ist December, 1949, 
£267,935. Less—Expenditure on Ventures charged thereto, 
£30,738—£237,197. Add—Transfer from Appropriation Account, 
I rr ache are ecco tesssresaonsmnasit sho dais pbhiidwinpkcalibeildiensch swear 
Appropriation Account—Balance Unappropriated ...................6.0.0008 ,640, 
*” Contingent Liabilities. 
There are Contingent Liabilities as under, viz :—I.—To finance and 
to subscribe for shares in certain undertakings, [.—To 
guarantee housing loans to employees. IlI.—For contracts 
open for the supply of Stores, etc. IV.—To guarantee com- 
mitments of associated Companies, seeks om 
PD ee 











PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 
Freehold Properties and Ventures at cost less depreciation.................. £2,421 


Shares, Debentures, etc., at or below cost but not exceeding market 
value, or Directors’ valuation, where not quoted.......................5 5,698,290 
Shares in Subsidiary Companies, at or below cost, but not exceeding 
Plant, Sharon, Vonicion, Faveliais, ote. ai cout loss depreciation. 2.2 13688 
e pree Me iniechece 





APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 





i £32,417 Balance U ted— 

Forfeited Dividends Acceunt 43,077 As per Sheet, 

Transfer ite Exploration ist December, 1949 ... £1,413,704 
slabs 100,000 | Balance of Profit and Less 


Dividend Account— Account— 
Dividend No. 9% of For the ey ended 3ist 


3s. 6d. per share, de- December, 1950 ......... 1,112,575 
clared 8th June, 1950, Transfer from Shareholders 
£376,424. Dividend Gentingency Reserve ... 43,000 
No. 95 of 3s. 6d. per NOTE—tThe Accounts have 
share, declared 14th been drawn up in ac- 
December, 1950, cordance with the 
SUE voicncastcceterene 752,848 normal practice of the 

Balance Un Company ; an amount 


of £173,109 realised by 
the sale of Investments 
during the year, less 
book value thereof and 
amounts written 

Investments and Free- 


appropriated — 
31st December, 1950— 
Carried to Balance Sheet. 1,640,937 


hold Properties having 
been dealt with through 
the Investment Re- 
serve shown im the 
Balance Sheet. 


£2,569,279 £2,569,279 
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This will be a welcome—although not immediately 
exciting—addition to the store of information about the 
national economy. Only when estimates of turnover for a 
fairly long run of years are available will it be possible to 
make some assessment of the trend of the proportion of the 
nation’s saving that flows towards productive use thro 
the Stock Exchange ism. dden within the 
of Stock Exchange members are some highly important 
pointers to the effect that the welfare state is exerting on 
the flexibility of the capital market, and thus on the future 

for sound economic development in this country. 
ir is perhaps not surprising that the ignorant detractors of 
the Stock Exchange are unaware of this, since members 
themselves do not always seem to be alive to it. Mr 
Braithwaite and the Council of which he is chairman are 
performing a real public service by this belated—and still 
rather small—step towards statistical enlightenment. 

* w = 


Scarce Alloy Metals 


The shortage of non-ferrous metals has spread to nickel, 
tungsten and molybdenum, and the Minister of Supply 
announced last week that he was taking steps to restrict 
civilian consumption of these three metals. As from May Ist 
supplies of nickel for stainless steel production will be cut 
to 70 per cent of the 1950 level, and supplies of nickel 
anodes for plating will be reduced to 50 per cent of last year’s 
level. An order prohibiting the use of nickel for “less 
essential” purposes will be tabled shortly. The use of 
tungsten and molybdenum cannot be controlled so easily; 
they are primarily ingredients in the manufacture of alloy 
steel and to some extent they can be substituted for one 
another. Technical committees of the iron and steel industry 
have been set up to examine possible modifications to speci- 
fications of alloy steels in order to economise in all three 
metals. The Minister added that “all these measures will 
have to be supplemented as soon as possible by closer control 
of the distribution of nickel, tungsten, molybdenum and the 
alloy steels.” 


The shortage arises from a sharp increase in consumption 
for rearmament rather than from a curtailment in supplies. 
A table on page 999 gives a comparison of imports of non- 
ferrous metals for the first quarter of this year compared 
with 1950 and 1949. Supplies of nickel increased in this 
period, but imports of tungsten ores were less than half 
those of the same period of 1950—914 tons against 1,911 
tons ; supplies from Portugal, Burma and Bolivia were all 
much smaller. But tungsten could be bought at a price ; 
at the end of February it was over five times its price of 
last June, though it has since fallen somewhat. Imports 
of molybdenum ore, which come entirely from the United 
States, totalled 13,700 tons in the first quarter of this year. 
This quantity was some 2,700 tons smaller than in the 
same period of 1950, but 2,200 tons more than in the first 
quarter of 1949. 

The International Nickel Company of Canada is planning 
to expand its production of nickel this year by 5 per cent, 
and although its surface mines are expected to be exhausted 
by 1953, output will continue to increase through the expan- 
sion in underground mining capacity—a bold but costly move 
at the present time. Tungsten production is ex ing in 
Portugal and new deposits are to be worked in Africa. The 
mining of tungsten ore is also to be started again in Devon- 
shire. But there is little chance of any large-scale increase 
in the production of molybdenum, though the United States 
Government has taken steps to expand American output. 


* k * 
Special Steels 

The restrictions expected upon supplies of alloy steels 
ate likely to be dictated rather by the specific needs of 
defence than by any decline in output. In February, the 
latest month for which detailed figures are available, alloy 
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steel production as a whole, for the first time since the War 
exceeded the rate of 1,000,000 tons a year, and output 9 
ee (tungsten-bearing) steel ingots reached the annua! 
tate of 17,700 tons a year. uction of these steels in the 
first two months of this year was higher than the 1950 tats 
for all aye except nickel and manganese-molybdenun 
steels. But civilian consumption of these special steels m, 
have to be restricted more drastically than even the 30 per 
cent cut in stainless steel (a typical example of which op. 
tains 18 per cent. chromium and 8 per cent nickel) may 
suggest. : 

About two-fifths of the deliveries of alloy steels ordinari 
go to a and aircraft industries, two-fifths tp 
the motor industry (inclu tractors), an eighth for expor 
and the remainder to | itish consumers ; by 
contrast, only about 25 per cent of total steel deliveries 4 
a whole go to engineering and aircraft, and another 10 per 

motor industry. Nickel, together with chrom: 
and other specialised metals, is a major ingredient‘of th 
special heat-resisting alloys, such as “Nimonic,” use 
particularly in gas turbine manufacture ; power units fo 
yet aircraft take two or three times the quantity of nick: 
used in piston engines. Tungsten steels are most importan 
to the defence programme, as to civilian industry, in machin 
tools ; recently the high price of tungsten has led to the ux 
of molybdenum as a substitute in high-speed steels, but nov 
supplies of molybdenum, according to the Minister of Supply, 
amount to little more than will be required for rearmament 
needs. It is impossible to estimate the total demands thi 
rearmament will make upon these steels ; but it is worth 
noting that in 1943 British production of all qualitic; 
amounted to nearly 1,600,000 tons, and had to be suppl 
mented by very heavy imports from America that added 
perhaps 20 per cent to the total home-produced supplies. 


Tungsten and molybdenum are mainly used in alloys, but 
nickel is the most important raw material of another 
industry—electroplating. The 50 per cent cut in the suppl; 
of nickel anodes to this industry will accelerate the economies 
in decorative “trim” already being considered by car 
manufacturers ; and will ti the screw upon cutlery and 
tableware firms, which will also be affected by the cut in 
supplies of stainless steel. For many of the small metal- 
using firms in the Midlands, these cuts, following upon the 
restrictions in the use of copper, zinc, and aluminium, meat 
simply that unless they can secure a defence contract o 
sub-contract, they may quickly be forced to contract their 
business. 

a " * 


Firmer Wool Prices 


The wool market has become firmer. Prices at th 
Australian sales. last week rose by about 5 per cent and 
in London, tho ices recovered more moderately, 
much less wool was withdrawn from the auctions. Ther 
is still no evidence of a ion of American buying. 


vided the main su 
of the absence of the United States, manufacturers have been 
able to procure much-wanted supplies at cheaper prices. The 
fall in prices in the first two weeks of April was t 
ever recorded in the wool market, the lower qualities 
fell proportionately more than the higher. On average the 
fall amounted to about 25 per cent and most of it occurred 
in the first two days. Prices now are slightly higher than last 
December’s, but well below the levels reached in Januaty; 
February and March. 

So far only the froth has been taken off the market. The 
sharp rise in wool prices in the first three months of this yea 
was encouraged by official América pronouncements 1S 
large quantities of raw wool be required to clothe 


i 


American servicemen and to fill the American stockpile. Th! 
peopestdtpre-eaapeiie scheme to channel supplies to m¢* 
military requirements was abandoned in Dece™ 


me eke ee 














ber. British and pace manufacturers, fearing an even 


more acute scarcity existed, bid for whatever was 
offered ; they had to compete with American manufacturers 
who were expecting to receive large defence orders, and prices 
rose to fantastic heights. It is noteworthy that the sub- 
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sequent fall has not forced prices below their December 


levels, for at this time of year offerings in the Dominion 
markets are generally very large. No doubt the suspension 
of the New Ze sales because of the waterfront strike 
provided some support. : 
Wool is only one example of how American buying 
methods have upset the normal market sm. 
American merchants have swung from one extreme to 
another, but primary producers reacting to their influence 
have been blamed for “gouging” the American public. 
In December and January American merchants were willing 
to buy wool at any price. Now they will not buy at all. 
And these same tactics were evident in the American Govern- 
ment’s own buying policy. At first there was no intention 
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to stockpile raw wool. This decision was reversed at the 
beginning of the year after criticism from a Senate com- 
mittee. Yet a few weeks ago it was announced that no 
more purchases for stock would be made. In these circum- 
Stances it is surprising that wool prices have not fluctuated 
more violently. 


* * * 
No Change for Rubber 


The international rubber conference has adjourned once 
more, but this time indefinitely. No agreement was reached 
on either international allocation or guaranteed prices, 
though on leaving Rome the delegates were pleased with 
the work they had accomplished. Before the conference 
opened, Britain and Malaya had already introduced export 
licensing for rubber and thus met part of the American 
case—that abnormal shipments to China and Russia should 
be stopped. An allocation scheme was discussed at the 
conference, based upon a lower price now in return for 
a guaranteed market for the next two or three years. 
Agreement in principle was apparently achieved, but 
numerous practical difficulties remained to be solved. Rubber 
is not a homogeneous commodity and, if the different grades 
were apportioned to consumers on a percentage basis, some 
of the smaller countries would receive quantities of low- 
grade that their manufacturers could not use. On the other 
hand, the larger consumers who could use the low-grade 
rubber were not willing to allow the smaller countries a 
larger proportion of the higher grades. 

Such practical difficulties could have been overcome had 
the participating countries considered the present shortage 
sufficiently acute to warrant the effort involved. But rubber 
is no longer so scarce as it was in February (when the con- 
ference first met in London) ; nor is it so dear. The United 
States as champion of the consumers’ cause had begun to 
believe that supplies this year might be adequate to meet 
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Binding Cases 


Binding cases for THe Economist and REcorRDS 
& Statistics can now be supplied. These cases, 
made by Messrs. EastsinD Ltp., are in stiff, dark 
blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on the spine; 
they provide an extremely effective and firm binding. 
The case for THe Economist will hold 26 
issues and the half-yearly Index; that for 
Recorps & Statistics will hold 52 issues. 
The year can be stamped on the spine. 

The cost per case, post free throughout the 
world, is 11 /-. 

Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to THE 
Economist, but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd., 
(Dept. E), 84 Newman St., London, W.1. 


A binding case can be sent on approval, if required. 
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its Own requirements for defence and civilian purposes as 
well as those of other western powers, provided shipments 
to countries behind the iron curtain could be restricted 
to normal quantities. It therefore did not press the case 
for allocation. 


The Rubber Study Group also met in Rome last week 
and made a statistical survey of world production and con- 
sumption of both natural and synthetic rubber. It estimated 
world output of natural rubber in 1951 at 1,870,000 tons, or 
only 20,000 tons more than in 1950 ; Indonesian output is 
expected to remain at 700,000 tons, while Malayan output, 
it was thought, would decline slightly. Requirements for 
manufactured goods were put at 1,530,000 tons. Synthetic 
production in member countries is expected to reach 915,000 
tons this year compared with a consumption of 900,000 tons. 
Defence requirements and purchases for stock are expected 
to absorb the apparent surplus of both natural and synthetic 
rubber. 


* * * 


Electrical Industries and Defence 


Exports of electrical equipment last year reached a 
value of £159 million, compared with £140 million in 1949: 
this figure represents roughly seven times the value of 
prewar exports and three times the prewar volume. Approxi- 
mately 32 per cent of these exports were made up of elec- 
trical machinery, including turbines and condensers, and the 
remainder consisted of electrical goods and apparatus. The 
Commonwealth took about 60 per cent of all British exports 
of electrical products: the three largest foreign buyers were 
the USSR, the Netherlands, and Eire. Though the total is 
not large, Canadian electrical imports from the United 
Kingdom rose by 50 per cent during 1950. 


The industries in this group, which have a yearly output 
valued at more than {500 million, are among the most 


NOTICES 


DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCATION AUTHORITY 
POOLE COLLEGE FOR FURTHER EDUCATION 
Principal: A. H ANDREWS, A.R.C.A., F.R.S.A., N.R.D. 


Commerce and Languages Department: 

() Graduate to teach Social Studies—Social History, Geography, 
Government. 

(2) Teacher with Degree in Commerce and/orprofessional qualifi- 
cation, for Mercantile Law, Company Law, General Principles of 
Law, and general commercial subjects (not Shorthand or 
Typewriting). 

Duties in both cases will be mainly to teach full-time ex-Grammar 
and ex-Secondary Modern School students taking secretarial courses 
or preparing for the General Certificate of Education, part-time day 
release students, and also students preparing for professional 
examinations. 

Expected salary grading Burnham Scale for teachers in establish- 
ments of Further Education, Grade 

Successful applicants will be required to commence duties on 
September 1, 1951. Further details and application form, which 
should be returned within a fortnight of the appearance of this 
advertisement, may be obtained from the Principal, Poole College 
for Further Education Market Street, Poole, Dorset. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A lecture on “‘ Implementing the Transport Act of 1947 with special 
reference to Labour Relations"’ will be delivered by J. Benstead 
(British Transport Commission) at 5 p.m. on May 8th at London 
School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A lecture on ‘“ Monopolistic Competition Revisited’’ will be 
delivered by Professor E, H. Chamberlin (Harvard) at 5 p.m. on 
Apri! 30th at the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, BE, Wr W.C.2 





ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
AMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the poo tersp in Economics 
tenable at the London School of Economics and Political Science 
(salary £1,050—£1,250—£1,450 a year). Applications (10 copies) must 
be received not later than June 4, 1951, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, Senate House, .C.1, from whom further 
particulars should be obtained. 





HORTLY free for engagement. Active, well-read, versatile, 
educated, 34-year-old Administrator-Economist. Keen on repre- 
senting company in Cyprus, Lebanon, Syria, and M.E. area. (Would 
consider East Africa.) Now holding Government appointment in 
Middle East. Fluent Arabic. Wide experience, excellent references. 
Hard work and good saiary required.—Box 628. 
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important consumers of non-ferrous metals and other ¢c, 
raw materials, It would appear from the annual reper o 
the British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Associa - 
and the speech last week of its chairman, Mr G. pe 
Wates, of Johnson and Phillips, that these shortages 1 
hardly yet begun to affect output—though exports i 
shown a decline in the first quarter of 1951. The aSSOciation 
is taking a census to estimate the minimum amounts of :h. 
wide range of raw materials that would be Necessary {) 
maintain or increase production. While some section; ‘ 
the industry expand, others may have to switch to differen 
work or close down. At one end of the scale, makers , 
domestic electrical appliances such as toasters come und-. 
the prohibitions upon the use of copper and zinc after th, 
middle of this summer; at the a makers of certain 
types of electrical machinery and equipment may need 1) 
expand their output to meet defence production and » 
interfere as little as possible with exports and supplies fo, 
essential investment. Up to now production in all section: 
appears to have been maintained by running down stock 
of materials. ) 


Mr Wates devoted much of his speech to the industry’; 
attitude towards the Monopoly Commission. He made cles 
his preference for investigation by the Commission to th 
American anti-trust investigations, and he mildly rebuked 
those in the industry into whose discussions of monopoly 
control “ politics would keep creeping in.” Attention from 
the Commission was “not a lawsuit or a prosecution . .. 
but an inquiry as to whether our business practices conform 
to modern ideas of the public interest.” These practices, 
Mr Wates emphasised, were not as yet matters of law but 
matters of economic judgment. But his further conclusion 
— “What a wonderful opportunity for us to educate th: 
Commission and through them the whole country as to th 
reasonableness of our well-established customs ”—may & 
greeted by the Commission with some reserve. 


BULLINGDON RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL 


APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL ASSISTANT IN THE 
TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT 


It is desired to fill the above position as from the beginning of 
July and applications, upon forms which may be obtained from me, 
should be made not later than May 19th. The appointment (whit 
will be made subject to production of evidence of medical fitness) 
will be in the Clerical Division sa scale, carrying an initial salary 
of £400 rising by one increment of £10 and two increments of £15 t 
£440 per annum. 3 

The Council will assist the successful applicant in obtaining housing 
accommodation. 

The duties attaching to the position will cover a wide range an 
include the collection of cash when required. Applications are sought 
from those wis to make a career in local government finance ane 
to take the appropriate professional examinations. 

A. E. OSWIN, ; 
Clerk of the Council. 





RWICK, ORR & PARTNERS seek ditional staff for the 
Accountancy and Administrative Divisfon of their profession 
work as Consulting Specialists in Organisation and Managemen: 
Applicants must satisfy the following requirements :— 
1. Professional qualification in Accountancy. : ‘al 
2. eon ae responsible executive experience in senior industri 
appointments. 
. Knowledge and patence of modern techniques of Cost Contr. 
“ae general ucation and wide interest in contemporar 
airs, 


papoones candidates wil be. aeaee ae Manapement oie 
a e mpany’s own entre.—Applications , 
addressed in writ to the Compe: er Offices, at 7, Park Lane, Lor 
don, W.1, quoting Reference: C/1047. 


CaS nN AND a rar dea ee 
on for e ous es and a lim . 
Full detalles rom: Erna Low, 9, Reece Mews, London, Swi 
Kensington 0911. E 


SSOCIATION OF CHEMICAL AND ALLIED EMPLOYERS 

aiuhadk eetekes Tens cad ting Se bominene of mete) 
3 w ° 

Ghod siuntion al tatentelal ex tess essential. Knowleds? at 














Had of aoe oe oe oe 
Street, James's, sen wads . 2 
A “Geretopment and tansy. eed akinitatte and oat 
Roriiationn rth mpl af ot tare, han three rece fst 
te The Seorshany. es of not more than th 


to h Co 1 nt and Industry), 
ie ; 2 uncil (Developme 


HE Economists’ 11-12, Clement's Inn Passage, Lond 
Ww. invites onan eae lists of books cs, History 
and Sciences, you may wish a (periodicals excluded). 
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Company Notes 


British Oxygem.—The strength of the 
latest balance sheet of British Oxygen forti- 
fies the impression of the preliminary 
profits statement, discussed in a recent note. 
Trading profits have risen from £3,300,567 
to £4,312,514, and a final ordinary dividend 
of 12 per cent has been declared on the 
enlarged capital of £4,162,922, after the 

ayment of an interim dividend of 8 per cent 
on £3,469,102 capital ; in 1949 a total distri- 
bution of 20 per cent was made on the smaller 
capital. The year’s achievement is impres- 
sive, for one stage of the capital development 
programme was completed and finance for 
the next stage has been provided by the 
private placing of £4,000,000 unsecured loan 
stock and the issue on right’s terms of 693,820 
new ordinary shares. 

The rise in the net book value of fixed 
assets from £9,347,327 to £12,057,397 reflects 
the addition of new capital equipment and 
the modernisation of old equipment ; a good 
part of the year’s capital expenditure has 
been used for plant, machinery and cylinders, 
the book value of plant at cost having risen 
from £6,187,651 to £7,871,975, and of 
cylinders from £5,643,891 to £6,564,498. 
Nor will the pace slacken this year, for out- 
standing capital commitments are put at 
£3,800,000. Part of this outlay will be met 
by retained earnings, and as in the previous 
year over £600,000 has been ploughed back 
from revenue, 

Years to December 31, 
1949 1950 


Consolidated earnings -— £ £ 
Trading profit .....ceeds sees 3,300,567 . 4,312,514 
Titation. ..o<0saes nena +. 1,290,673 1,749,167 
Depreciation. i... vcscesee tens 966,624 1,212,220 
Group earnings for ord. stock .. 837,672 1,030,623 
Oud: Git. 3:0. FE STH as 381,602 414,905 
Retained by subs...........4. 251,919 , 
Added to gen. reserves and c/f. 354,151 295,819 


‘ons. balance sheet analysis :— 


Fixed assets, ess depreciation , 9,347,327 12,057,397 
668 


Net current asset$.......s0008 3,063, 8,475,003 
Stacks... cc ceraetons tortie 5,360,795 5,705,629 
Cath... csnhascecnaeeuaae ia 613,653 2,685,266 
Reserves... .asseces hniiie eka 5,723,519 8,464,583 
Ord. capital 0, dcaucediceee 3,469,102 4,162,922 


£1 ordinary stock at 94s. yields {4 5s. per cent. 


The raising of new money last year has 
augmented the company’s liquid resources. 
All but £119,010 of bank overdrafts of 
£2,120,539 outstanding at the end of 1949 
have been repaid, while cash has risen from 
£613,653 to £2,685,266 and there is 
£1,078,787 as the balance of the the new 
issue proceeds to swell this total. With the 
expansion of working capital from £3,063,668 
to £8,475,003, further capital developments 
should not impose too great a strain on the 
company’s financial resources. The pro- 
gramme of capital expansion suggests that 
the company is ing to the future with 
every confidence and_ shareholders will 
expect, and no doubt will receive, their fair 
Measure of return, 


* 


Union Castie.—Despite a sharp fall in 
Profits, Union Castle are to pay a higher 
ordinary dividend of 10 per cent, against 8 
per cent; these results disappointed some 
iMvestors’ expectations and after the dividend 
announcement the price of the £1 ordinary 
shares fell 4s. 9d. to 41s. 3d., giving a yield of 
£4 iis om cent. fall in group 
Profits, before taxation and depreciation and 
excluding credits relating to previous years, 
from £5,110,859 to £4,302,729 is attributable 
by the directors “ to increased operat- 
ing costs.” As four new or reconditioned 
ships were brought into service between the 
autumn of 1949 and the end of 1950, it is 
Possible that gross revenue was higher, but 
Operating costs probably rose far more répidly 
Senet ae a aoves in revenue in oe 

credits ting to previous years 
445,075, against £318,066, have contributed 


to the par eee be ofits of 


c ent 
41,478,579, i ile the 
Provision for British taxation has fallen from 


£1,826,417 to £1,055,046, depreciation 


charges have risen from £1,431,496 to 


£1,714,117. As the ordinary dividend only 
absorbs £143,850, against £120,560, net 
profits may appear to provide ample cover 
for the dividend ; but cautious investors will 
appreciate that reserve appropriations made 

shipping companies often partake of a 
specific rather than a free character, and are 
not therefore necessarily to be regarded as 
freely available for distribution. 

It is doubtful whether increased freight 
rates will keep pace with rising costs in the 
current year, but equity shareholders will 
surely have ground for disappointment if the 
raising of the ordinary dividend despite an 
easing of profits is not to be interpreted as 
a sign that the company is confident of being 
able to maintain this dividend in 1951. A 
problem of concern to Union Castle and to 
all shipping companies is the suspension of 
initial allowances and the outcome of the 
representations of the Chamber of Shipping 
to the Chancellor will be awaited with 
particular interest. 


* 


Vickers.—The doubling of Vickers’ ordi- 
nary dividend from 6} to 12} per cent appears 
to have exceeded the best hopes of the market, 
for on the day following the announcement 
the £1 ordinary shares spurted 7s. 9d. to 
close at 54s. 9d. At the current price of 
52s. 3d. the yield is nearly £4 16s. per cent, 
but the price may partly reflect market con- 
jectures about the company’s policy regard- 
ing the compensation received for its majority 
holding in English Steel. The year’s total 
distribution, the directors state, represents 
10 per cent and an additional 2} per cent 
having regard to the transfer to reserve of 
£3,036,110 as supplementary dividends from 
subsidiaries, representing profits not required 
to be retained by them. This qualification 
may arouse some speculation about the dis- 
tribution for the current year, but it is not 
unreasonable to hope that, even without 
further supplementary dividends from sub- 
sidiaries, earnings will grow to cover at the 
least a dividend of 12} per cent. Much, 
of course, depends on the future course of 
trading, and the latest results give good 

unds for confidence. In the year to 

ember 31, 1950, after charging £3,575,537, 
against £3,354,711, for British taxation, and 
after making a special Bye cen of £317,800 
(nil) for depreciation of British Government 
securities, group net profits have risen from 
£2,712,193 to £2,838,074. Group revenue 
reserves and undistributed profits have also 
risen from £17,900,039 to £19,592,824. The 
figures for 1950 and the comparative totals for 
1949 exclude any sums relating to English 
Steel, now that the company is vested in the 
Iron and Steel Corporation. 

Probably the most important factor affect- 
ing the market valuation of Vickers’ equity is 
the still unsettled question of how the com- 
pany will deal with the compensation, valued 
in February at £15,300,000, received for its 
holdings in English Steel. The English Steel 
figures are not consolidated in the latest 
results, but that merely records the legal fact 
that Vickers no longer have any direct interest 
in the assets or profits of English Steel, and 
is not in itself a pointer to the treatment of 
the compensation money received for the 
English Steel undertaking. Shareholders, 
with the knowledge that the compensation is 
equivalent to 24s. 10d. per ordinary share, 
will await the full report in the hope that the 
Vickers’ directors will make some announce- 
ment about the possibility of a capital 
repayment. 

earmament will keep Vickers’ plant busy 
for some time to come. This factor and the 
chairman’s statement last year that between 
£6 or £7 million might have to be spent 
on new plant in 1950 and 1951 may have 
some influence on any capital distribution 
pepears. Whatever decision is made, the 
mi term prospects for the group, and for 
its shareholders, seem satisfactory. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
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neon Fumes | Price | Pre, | visa, | Gece 
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War Bonds cai 100% | 101 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 | 


. he. 
' wm: $ 





War Bonds 2$%...| 1014 | 101% | 15 9e 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 | i 1014 8 19 6 
Exchequer Stk. 2}%| 101 | 101% | 014 10/117 2 
Feb. 15,1955 | 
War Bonds 2}°%...| 1024 | 102} 14 0}119 O¢ 
_ Aug. 15, 1954-56 | 18 61/2 211 
Funding 23% ......| 102 | 102} ans i 2 Ye 
June 15, 1952-57 | 3.112% 71 
Nat. Defence 3°... 103% 103% {014 3 4 l0e 
July 15, 1954-58 | 3 7 12 102 
War Loan 3%..... | 102 | 105 | 018 0 6 Se 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 } [kos 273) 4 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 98§ | 99 | 11711} & Oe 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 | i113 7|3 2 91 
Funding 24%...... Sih 97} 17 0} 1 3e 
April 15, 1956-61 | 11 9)216 0! 
Funding 3%....... | Oh | 5 1,314 6¢ 
April 15, 1959-69 | /118 0} 51 
Funding 3%.......| 97 | 97% 16 5) Oe 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 | 15 11 61 
Funding 4%...... ; 103gxd) 103jxdi 12 Se 


May 1, 1960-90 | | 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 94} 94} 
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Sept. 1, 1960-70 | 
Savings Bonds 2}%| Qlgxdj 91}xd/ 
May 1, 1964-67 | 
Victory Bonds 4%.| 105g | 1052 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | i 
Savings Bonds | 92§ | 923 
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© 
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1;314 3e 

Aug. 15, 1965-75 i9 4 9 7! 

Consols 4% .......! 100% | 1014 19 ll 19 6g 
(after Feb. 1, 1957) 

Conversion 34% ...| | 9h 0 2}31% Tf 
(after Apr. 1, 1961)| i i 

Treasury Stk. 24%.| 668 66§ 9 5;315 3f 
(after Apr. 1, 1975)! | 

Treasury Stk. 3%..| 78) | 78} 0 2\3% if 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) 

Treasury Stk. 34%.| 993 993 18 0 12 “Se 
June 15, 1977-80 liini312 1 

Regeme. Stk. 3%..| 86} | 862 |2 2 3 13. Be 
Oct. 1986-96 | 0 6 2 ili 

War Loan 3$%....| 91 89jxd' 2 0101317 Tf 
(after Dec. 1, 1952)! i 

Consols 23% 2... 668 19 5/315 3f 

Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd.. sat 923 1 10 | 3 11 le 
April 1, 1968-73 19 10 9 9! 

Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 914 | 913 0 9/311 ve 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 1910}; 310 2/ 

Brit. Elect. 34% Gtd| 97jxd| 97jxd) 118 9/312 4e 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 i 18 7; 312 21 

Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 87 8% 12 4 51316 26 
July 1, 1978-88 | 12.1 8/313. 62 

Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 92% 923 | 2 3 12 3e 
April 1, 1968-73 | i oS. 23 10 23 

Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%. .|  85§xd) 853xd 23 13 We 
May 1, 1990-95 15,313 0 
rit. Iron & Steel i 
MI gc liad nes % | 9} | 119 6/315 be 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 19 4 13. (7 








(e) To eatliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Assuming re- 
demption in 1957. (nm) Net yields are calculated after 
allowing for tax at 9s. 6d. in { * Assumed average 
life 13 years 4 months. 
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Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
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Ph 8S Ses | f 5. 
40 b\Anglo-Am. 10/-| 8$xd| 8 xd) 3 11 








+a iP. Johnson 10/-.) 38/- | 37/- 
fp. @ “Shell” Stk. f 

24 6 \Tube Invst. {1. e 

16} b |T. & Newall {1.| 98/ &. 


— 
se OS OD to I 


ws 


dé. 
20 a 0 
25 6} 5 @\Anglo-Iran. {1 .| 5 § $1 
5 a| 18 5|Assoc. Elec. fl) 95/- | 95/- |4 4 3 
22}c | 27 ¢ |Assoc. P.Cem. £1/103/1} |101/3 | 5 8 7 
40 ¢} 35 ¢jAustin 5/-..... | 31/1 | 30/74 514 3 
+5 a|t20 b Bass {1....... 145/74 1149/44 |6 7 6 
40. c{ 10 a Boots 5/-....”. l47/- | 49- | 41 8 
8 ¢| 10 ¢ 'Br. Celanese 10/-| 29/3 | 32/- |3 2 6 
8 a| 10 5 |Br. Oxygen f1..| 95/- | 4/- |4 5 1 
5 a| 16 |\Coats{1....... 63/9 | 63/9 318 5 
5 b| 5 a \Courtaulds {1 -| 43/6 | 44/- | 41011 
20 ¢| 6$a |Distillers 4/- ...| 22/9 | 23/- |3 9 7 
15 ¢} 15 ¢ \Dunlop{l..... | 60/- 915 21 
10 ¢ ¢ Ford ¢1 askace’ | 53/1 | 55/74.) 4 9 1 
Vite | 17} ¢ \Gen. Elect. £1..) 92/6 | 91/103} 316 2 
11 aj 22 b 'Guinness £1 [14/4 134/44 |} 415 3 
15 a| 17} |Hawker Sid. 5/-| 37/10}| 41/103} 3.17 7 
71 b| 3 @iimp. Chem. {1.) 48/6 | 49/44/41 1 
13a | 18} 0 |Imp. Tobacco {1} 96/3 | 96/6 612 8 
5 a| 7§6 \Lancs. Cotton/]; 46/10 | 48/144} 5 311 
10 ¢} 10 c\Lever{1...... | 49/44 | 51/3 | 318 1 
15 ¢| 15 ¢\Lon. Brick {1..| 58/9 | 61/3 | 417 11 
45 b| 15 a |Marks&Sp.A5/-| 88/9 | 96/- | 3 & 
8 al. 8d |P&O Def. f1..| 61/6 | 66/6 | 416 3 
mb) 7 615 2 
A 4 3 
a 3 9 
a 4 7 

¢! 10 ¢ Union Castle £1) 43/6 1/- | 4 7 
I7jc | 50. ¢|U.SuaBetong{1) 70/-xd — 1463 2 
2}a| 10 b |Vickers {1..... | 46/3 | 52/6 | 415 3 
15 a@| 27}6 |Woolworth 5/- .| 46/- | 47/6 |4 9 § 


{a) Interim. (6) Final. (c) Whole year. f Free of tax, 
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- Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended April 21, 1951, total 
ordinary revenue was £55,202,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £90,318,000 and issues 
to sinking funds £210,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of £340,000 the deficit 
accrued since April 1, 1951, is £25,615,000 
compared with a deficit of £46,000,000 for the 
corresponding period of the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 








cepts mto 7 
Exchequer 
Revenue A ay Ags a a 
4 to to 
Apr. 22,/Apr. 2 1, 
950 Yos1 1950 | 1951 
Jao. REVENUB 52,21 64.6 149 18,307 
Income Tax...... J 5 
Gardin... 2.0500 128,000 8,450 9,30, 1,900, 2,200 
Estate, etc., Duties) 180,000) 11,950) 11,500, 4,000) 3,200 
fama. ot soen3: | $5,00q 2,700 60g 800, 1,200 
ne) PU tt) DO 
BP vee... | 8684 SO ae | SO) 
Other Inland Rev. 00 10 EB” ses 10 
SpecialContributn. | 1,500 0 00 00 70 
Total Inland Rev. |2302 O00) 87,884 084 24,516) 27,787 
Customs... ....00 | 950,500 f é 2} 20,111 
Bae ..0sicvenns | 720, 00 000 0 6,900 
Total Customs and 
Gate del sand ml aaa an 
Motor Duties..... 134 
Surtstroea Trade = 
ou s ” “ss 
P O (Net Receipts) one 
Wireless Licences. oes 
Sundry Loans.... 


Total Ord. Rev... }4236400] 153,196) 197, 


Se.s-BaLaNncinG 








Post Office. ...... 179,43 00; 8,400 00} 3,500 
Income Tax on : ; 
E.P.T. Refunds; 4,900 0 2 
WOR 5s. ch Bowen's 5 laos 161,007; 206,325).51, 806) 58,704 
7“ out © hequer 
meet payments 
thousand) 
Expenditure at He oe be} 
4 to to jA A 
. 22, r 21 z i 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 

THE EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 


CONTINUED SATISFACTORY 
EXPANSION 













































































The seventieth annual general meeting of 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation Limited will be held on May 
joth in London. 
The following is an extract from the state- 
iment by the chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
ourtauld- Thomson, K.B.E., C.B.,  circu- 
Jated with the report and accounts for 1950: 
The combined premiums of our group for 
1950 were £20,930,730, an increase of 
{5,830,847 on those for 1949.. The corpora- 
jon’s underwriting profit for the year was, 
t £537,772, of only moderate size compared 
ith that of 1949, when the results were out- 
standingly favourable, The interest earned 
on our investments was £688,377. After 
making a contribution of £230,000 to the 
staff pension account and charging sundry 
other expenses of £37,138, there is a total 
rading profit of £1,023,304. The provision 
for United Kingdom taxation is £542,497, 
and the net profit for the year is £480,807. 
We have appropriated £150,000 to increase 
he provision for unexpired risks in the fire 
account. 
The directors are recommending the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, 
Jess income tax, making a total dividend of 
s. per share, less income tax, for the year. 
is modest increase can hardly be said to 
conflict with the nati policy of modera- 
tion and restraint in these matters. The net 
sum distributed by way of dividend for 1950 
would then amount to £164,490, and the 
arry-forward in the profit and loss account 
would be increased by £166,317 to £730,866. 


FIRE, ACCIDENT AND GENERAL 


The fire account Ot ae a8 a good ~ 
Tease In premiums at com 
ith £1,165,766 in 1949. Ronee 
Motor business, again our largest separate 
lass, yielded £7,236,249 in premiums. The 
bulk of this came from the United States, 
where our premium income showed an in- 
ease in total, but a small underwriting loss 
sulted. In the United Kingdom, results 
mm the motor class were again unsatisfactory. 
Premiums from *s compensation 
insurance at £4,493,589 are higher in total 
by £1,162,779. The rest of the prem‘ums 
in wo — and oan oe t, derived 
mainly from personal accident, burglary, 
idelity and public liability insurances, 
nounted to £5,429,371. ¢ total pre- 
miums in the United Ki show an in- 
rrease of 8 per cent. on those of 1949, but 
bur margin of profit was generally narrower. 
notable exception was fire business, where 
¢ had a satisfactory year, 


LIFE AND MARINE 


Our associated life office, the Clerical, 
edical and General Life Assurance Society, 
ontinues to do well, and has recently 
nounced the result of its valuation for the 
ive year period on December 31st 
st. The divisible amounted to 
1,357,200. New business for 1950 amounted 
£5,385,498, an increase of £928,840 on 
1949 figure; life assurance _ 
mproved by £853,820 to. £19,320,054, 
1, Uf marine subsidiary, the Merchants’ 
Marine Insurance Limited, made 
Fen PrOBress in the year gt review, 
tine premiums were £572,797, an 
ncrease. of £14316, and the marine fund at 
the year amounted to £87},391, 

. of the premiums. 











THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED 


INCOME - - - = £15,100,000 
TOTAL ASSETS- - £92,900,000 


BONUSES TO LIFE POLICY-HOLDERS 


The ninetieth annual general meeting of 
the Royal London Mutual Insurance Society, 
Limited, was held on April 24th in London. 
_ Mr J. K. Wiseman, F.C.1.L., chairman and 
joint managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said ; Life assurance has for many 
years been recognised by the people of this 
country as an attractive and convenient 
method of regular saving. Particularly does 
this apply in the 10 million homes regularly 
called on by the agents of the industrial life 
assurance offices, for the periodical visit of 
the insurance man creates the habit of 
regular saving; there is no other form of 
thrift which provides comparable machinery 
for regularly putting something by. 

The aim of the Labour Party is to create 
a State monopoly, which could not possibly 
be of advantage to the policyholders. So long 
as this danger threatens, your board will 
consider it their duty to do everything in 
their power to avert it. 


FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS 


December 31, 1950, was the end of another 
quinquennium in the society’s history. 

The annual income, which in 1945 was 

11,686,000, has increased in 1950 to 

15,141,000, while the funds in the same 
period have shown an increase of £24,751,000, 
being now £92,603,000. 

ORDINARY BRANCH 

The premium income in the ordinary 
branch (including consideration for annuities 
granted) amounted to £3,416,000, an increase 
of £111,000 over the previous year. 

As I have already mentioned, December 
31, 1950, was the occasion for a valuation of 
the liabilities of the ordinary branch by the 
society’s actuary. 

The surplus shown by 
amounts to £3,363,497. 

A simple reversionary bonus at the rate of 
£1 per cent. in respect of the four years 
1946-49 and {1 4s. Od. per cent. in respect 
of the year 1950 is allotted to fully partici- 
pating with-profit policies. 

The directors have pleasure in announc- 
ing that interim bonus will be payable during 
the ensuing year at the increased rate of 
£1 10s. Od. per cent. per annum. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch the premium 
income for the year amounted to £8,349,000, 
an increase of £135,000 over the previqus 
year. 

The actuary of the society has made a 
valuation of the liabilities in this branch as 
at December 31, 1950. 

A reversionary bonus at the rate of £1 per 
cent. per complete calendar year of duration 
has been allotted on policies which partici- 
pate at the full rate issued in the years 
1941-45 inclusive; policies issued on or 
before December 31, 1940, receive a new 
bonus at the rate of £1 per cent. per annum 
for five years. An additional bonus has been 
allotted to policies issued in the years 
1936-39 inclusive, so that, subject to a quali- 
fying period of five years, policies issued in 
the year 1936 and subsequent: receive one 
year’s bonus in respect of each full calendar 
year since the date of entry. __ 

The balance carried forward is £325,237. 

General Branch.—The premiums received 
on the fire and accident and general insurance 
business amounted to £482,000, an increase 
of £41,000 over the previous year, but as the 
whole of this business has. been reinsured !t 
does not appear in the accounts. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


the valuation 
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ALBERT E. MALLANDAIN, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Albert E. Mallandain, Limited, was held on 
April 25th, in London, Mr Albert E. Mallan- 
dain (chairman and managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review for 1950: 

The year under review has been a very 
active and satisfactory one, resulting in an 
increased turnover and aggregate net trading 
profit which constitute further records in the 
history of the company. 

The aggregate net trading profit for the 
year ended December 31, 1950, amounted to 
£102,382, which compares with the figure of 
£71,506 for the previous year, being an 
increase of £30,876. Your directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend of 50 per 
cent., against 30 per cent. last year, less 
income-tax. 

With regard to the wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary company, the investments asset has 
been increased by the purchase of British 
Government securities to the exten of 
£2,000. The net profit, after taxation, is 
£416, compared with £502, the falling off in 
the fancy goods sales of this company having 
continued in the year under review. 

The company has continued its efforts in 
the overseas markets. Trading has not been 
easy ; however, the export trade figures have 
not only been successfully maintained, but 
improved. 

The continual increases in costs of 
materials and services make a forecast of this 
year’s trading conditions increasingly difficult, 
but I look forward to another successful 
trading year. 

The report was adopted. 


CAMP BIRD LIMITED 
DIVIDEND 10 PER CENT. 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Camp Bird Limited was held on April 25th 
in London. 

Mr F. C. Heley, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: The year’s operations 
have yielded a dividend of 10 per cent. after 
taxation and transferring £65,000 to invest- 
ment reserve. The unappropriated profits 
carried forward amount to £49,000, almost 
identical with the sum brought forward from 
the previous year. The book value of our 
quoted investments shows an increase of 
£59,000, and unquoted an increase of £28,000. 
Realisation of investments covered. a fairly 
wide field and, together with sundry receipts, 
principally interest, yielded a profit of 


£91,000, w. was £30,000 less than the 
— y On the other hand, income 
tom divi at £108,000 showed an in- 
crease of . This was largely due to 
the entry Lake George Mi 


of in - 
poration, Vineet, into the dividend fist. 
Akhough the financial results from the 
Camp Bird mine do not show any material 
improvement, we are satisfied that the new 
management is proving very efficient. We 
have decided to grant a new lease of the 
mine for a period of five years. 


The c ies of our investments remain 
substanti same namely in round 
63 per cent. in gold and platinum 
, 17 pér cent. in silver and base metals 

tion is 


and 20 in miscellaneous. Their 
= as follows: 

Africa afid Rhodesia 63 per cent.; 
Australia 11 per cent. ; and elsewhere 15 per 
cent. 


The report was adopted. 
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GENERAL REFRACTORIES 
LIMITED 


FRESH RECORDS IN HOME AND 
EXPORT MARKETS 


SIR RONALD W. MATTHEWS’S 
STATEMENT 


The fifty-first annual general mecti od 
General Refractories Limited, was hel 
Aprii 24 at the Royal Victoria Hotel, 
Sheffield. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman (Sir Ronald W, 
Matthews, D.L., J.P.) which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts : 

It is my privilege once again to submit for 
your consideration my statement on the 
operations of the company for the year to 
December 31, 1950. It gives me particular 
pleasure on this occasion because the year 
under review was the Jubilee year of your 
company. 

From small foundations the present struc- 
ture has been built, growing steadily from 
year to year, until today you have a large 
group of companies producing practically 
every type of refractory product required 
by the consuming industries, not only in the 
home market but also in most foreign 
oe where refractory materials are 


An interesting feature during the oat 
was the development of “Ferroclad.” 

board looks forward to increasing sales of 
these bricks when their intrinsic advantages 
are fully realised. 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The turnover figures for 1950 were the 
highest ever recorded by the organisation, 
and fresh records were ed in both 
the home and export markets. The trading 
surplus of the group amounted to (485,753. 
an increase of £20,502 over the correspond- 
ing figure for 1949. 

Very strenuous efforts have been made in 
recent years to expand the company’s export 
business, and the very substantial increase 
for the year of more than 40 per cent. over 
1949 is particularly — 

The group profit for the year, after pro- 
viding for interest, depreciation and taxa- 
tion, amounts to £173,483, to which has to 
be added —— provision for taxation in 
past years no longer required, making a total 
of £198,572. The hae of £149,966 repre- 
sents the ae profit dealt with in the 
accounts of re company. There has 
to be added to this sum the amount brought 
forward £84,216, ie teow ee Shelve —— 
From this has to be deducted 
general reserve ae laring: ava available 
£159,182, out of directors 

recommend a disitend of of 15 per per cent., less 
tax. In ‘eddition, to celebrate the Jubilee of 
the company the directors recommend a 
dividend of 15 per cent., less tax. In addi- 
tion, to celebrate the Jubilee of the company 
the directors recommend a special additional 
dividend of 5 per cent. suit clea tax. This leaves 
a balance to be carried forward of £87,682, 
as compared with £84,216 brought in. 

In the company’s balance sheet, ~~ = 
standing feature is the eo 
financial position, the pone ot 
£440,618, com - — oor bet pe year. 

As regards € must be, as a 
result of the alunite need for rearma- 
ment, an enormous demand for the products 
of the ee we ved 5 the 
supply raw materia mecessary to meet 
that demand will be available only time 
can show, On that and on the effect that 
nationalisation will ame on the output of 
steel must depend the for our = 


ing 


products, One assurance I can saf 

you—your company will not fail to 

full part in meeting national needs. 
The report was adopted. 


THE RHEOSTATIC, 
COMPANY 


LARGER TURNOVER AND 
INCREASED PROFIT 


meeting of 
imited, was held 


at 
J. ide, = ees 
M.Amer.Soc.H.V.E., 


larger turnover 
t compared with 
the previous year. The net t amounted 
to £31,308 after providing £ as for taxa- 
tion. The board have increased the general 
reserve by £14,535 to £60,000 and recom- 
a final dividend of 12} per cent., 
making 16} per cent. for the year. 
Your y now has a greater volume 
of orders for temperature controls than 


to meet current demands and deliveries are 
consequently lengthening. 

As a result of the excellent work of the 
company’s development departments, the 
products now manufactured cover a wider 
range of applications than previously. Apart 
from the domestic markets of electric water 
heating and cooking, in which your company 
maintains its paramount position, a 
proportion of the total output is now spread 
among the important fields of central heating, 
air conditioning, gas firing, coal stoking and 
oil burning. 

The original business of’ the company, the 
manufacture of unbreakable resistors, is 
steadily maintained and a new design of 
resistor particularly suited to electric traction 
applications is now available to the market 


and is attfacting great interest at home and 
abroad. 


RECORD EXPORT SALES 


Orders received from overseas and the 
corresponding export sales have attained 
— and their value continues to 


eThe consolidated accounts presented to 
you indicate that the profits earned by your 
subsidiary companies in France and South 
are more 


companies have not only provided useful 
revenue by way of dividends and royalties on 
local manufacture, but ome enabled the 
company’s position to be strengthened in 
their respective fields and have brought sub- 
stantial export orders to the parent company 
= _ many instruments not locally manu- 
actur 


INCREASED PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


so far earned profits 
at a rate which would be adequate to main- 
tain the present standard of dividend despite 
the increased tax on dis- 
tributed 
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INTERNATIONAL Nicky, 
OF CANADA 


RECORD PEACE-TIME DELIVER); 


The annual mee of 
Nickel St oa internation 


ie on toe th at Tae oh 
pete in i, nthe cours of his spent 
year under Feview was a year of trang 


tion from civilian to defence econom 
ing 1950 world — in as inal ne 


developed at 
ferment dcnands were added 


, we went eee full ¢ Production at 


soci es as a a 
ni tates 
Kingdom. ye 


During the year our deliveries _ a 
a new peace-time 

Deliveries in all forms totalled” 25¢ 256,400 
pounds, an increase of 47,118,286 pounds ov 
1949. The company’s deliveries of 
palladium, rhodium, ruthenium iridium 
totalled 267,316 ounces in 1950, as compare 
with 214,735 in 1949, 


PRODUCTION PROGRAMME 


For the second time within a decade you 
company’s production facilities are bein 
taxed to the utmost cy abnormal demand 
for nickel. Today, eure World War I, 
these are being engendered primarily \y 
defence requirements nts of the Western nation, 
but are augmented also Pl heavy civilian 
requirements. Although all military require. 
ments are being met—in addition to sb- 
stantial deliveries to stockpiles—the abnormil 
overall demand has exceeded the curren 
nickel supply. 

Notwithstanding the fact that ore-resere 
tonnages have to date been fully maintained, 
the realisation that mines are a wasting ass 
keeps the company actively engaged ia 
exploration for new sources of ni 

Ore reserves at the year-end stood a 
252,859,725 short tons, compared wil 
251,805, 157 short tons at the end of 194. 
The n ickel-copper content stood at 7,669,219 
mee; tons, compared with 7,630,009 at th 
-~< SS 949. 

t imyprovement in our mining 
metallurgical methods over the past tweily 


rae npn sande Sectneniesly | ible to ux 
es of lower have bees 
cuniduel in the —, 


po sotaneds te. ees comment of ae 
for the our net earnings 
$16,513,535 « aaa 1949 ; the cost of pay-rolls, 


Ss ae one services increased increased $18,543 

based on increased 
$9,622,60 601. The net t fit of * $48,765,880 
was equivalent to $3.21 per share on tt 


common st el with $2.08 pr 
for 1949 and te 55 for 1948 : 


It is estimated oe expen 
in 1951 will exceed $20,000,000 
expenditures in 1950 were $18,683 ,606, . ° 
crease of a. over _ isso 
expenditures las 

Canada, $1,519,928 in the. the aa pene and 
$559,084 in the United Kingdom and othe 


DIVIDENDS 

During 1950, four quarterly dividends df 
cents per share were paid on t® 
with an extra di 

ber, the Owed as par 
ments in the t three . Four 

of $1.75 per $100 of pm 

value were paid on the shares. 
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MAPLE AND COMPANY 
LIMITED: 


RECORD GROUP. TURNOVER 
MR C. C. REGNART’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-first annual general mecting of 
Maple and Company, Limited, was held on 
April 19th in Mr Charles Clare 
Regnart (president of the company) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement : 


The turnover of our whole group has 
increase, amount- 
ing to over half a million pounds, breaking 
ail records. Had it not been for the “free 
market” rate of exchange in the Argentine 
being depreciated -from 25 pesos to the 
pound to 38.26 pesos to the pound, the divi- 


dend and bonus would have easily been 


maintained. Im fact this depreciation has 
caused us a loss of more than the equivalent 
of 5 per cent. dividend on the ordinary stock 
capital. 

Now a word about our subsidiary com- 
panies. First, Maple and Company (South 
America), Limited. Our trade increased and 
the profit in pesos is satisfactory. 

Maple and Company (Paris) Limited.—I 
am pleased to say this company is again ex- 
panding satisfactorily. 

Henry Barker Smart and Brown, Limited, 
have had an t year, and go from 
strength to strength, 

H. H. Martyn and Company, Limited, of 
Cheltenham, have again a full order book, 


and are still heavily committed for many 
months to come. 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT 


The contract of the year without doubt 
was the completion of the Southampton 
Ocean Terminal Dock Building for British 
Railways, which was formally opened by the 
Prime Minister on July 31st last. 


We are now busily engaged on extensive 
orders for furnishing and decoration for the 
Ocean Monarch, for Messrs Furness Withy 
and Company, Limited, Oro for the 
Orient Line, Normannia, for British Rail- 
ways, Port Adelaide, for Messrs Port Line, 
Patricia, for Messrs Svenska Lloyd, and 
Aureol, for Messrs Elder Dempster. 


Contracts in hand, other than for ships, 
include among others very large ones indeed 
for the complete reconditioning, redecoration 
and refurnishing of the Washington Hotel, 
Mayfair ; we have similar contracts for the 
Criterion Restaurant: and also for the exten- 
sive alterations, additions and re-equipment 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon. This department has 
again a full order-book for the coming year, 
and the most outstanding one is the 
American Military War Memorial at Cam- 
bridge. 

Exports again exceeded the previous year, 
and large orders are now in in Egypt, 
French North Africa, South America and 
the Persian Gulf. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said: The effect of profits tax on the com- 
pany is a serious one, and now it is proposed 
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by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to in- 
crease this tax. from 30. per cent. to 50 per 
cent. on distributed profits. 


However, providing the peso exchange 
position does not deteriorate further, which 
seems improbable, but which, of course, is 
unpredictable, there should be a substantial 
profit accruing this year from our subsidiary 
in the Argentine, as opposed to the serious 
losses of the past two years already men- 
tioned im the balance sheet, which in both 
cases we have met out of revenue. 

This fact should more than offset the 
effect of the proposed increased tax. 

Our home trade still continues to expand 
both in London and all our branch establish- 
ments to a very marked degree, and we can 
only hope that this trend will continue 
throughout the year. 

Our new branches at Bristol and 
Leicester which opened in June, 1950, and 
March of this year respectively will provide 
a substantial contribution to the group for 
the first time. The opening of these branches 
has once more demonstrated the wonderful 
appreciation and popularity of the name of 
Maple throughout this country, and I look 
forward with every confidence to their being 
established as successfully as those of Leeds, 
Birmingham and Nottingham, where you will 
appreciate there is a big and increasing 
potential market for furniture and furnish- 
ings, from the least expensive to the best. It 
is realised that the services your company 
can give in conjunction with the goods 
offered are unique throughout these pro- 
vincial centres. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and a dividend of 10 per cent., together with 
a bonus of 2} per cent. was approved. 





NOTICES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
from candidates for appointment to 


Applications are invited 
Assistant Lectureshi in the Faculty of 
Science. The appots ents will 
annum) and in 
years. Qualifications, or an interest, in 


expect to win high honours. 
Applications, accompanied b 


the 
te act ree should — received not —— — S oon eis 
s her culars B . 
eS © On 





BOARD CHANGES 


INSURANCE ENGINEERS LIMITED.—Mr J. Kirk, A.C.I.1, has 
been appointed Chairman, and Mr W. A. Osborne, F.LA., Deputy 


Chairman. 


einai 
N International Company manufacturing fine pharmaceuticals has 


44 vacancies for one or two 


Company's present emplo have been no 


—Applications will be a in strictest confidence and should be 


made in writing to Box 





] EVER BROTHERS AND UNILEVER LIMITED require a deputy 
4 Accountant with a view to early promotion to the 


10) . era e o 


to ther Chief 
position of Chief A 


industrial experi 
qualities of leadership of hi: 


35 


House, Blackfriars, London, 


a TL ttt 
STATISTICAL ASSISTANT (female) required for market research 
‘J department of large manufacturing concern in the Greater 
ondon area. Preference given to applicant with academic qualifica- 
ions. Reply giving full particulars of age, education and experience 


to Box 632. 





C oni develop ots 

mencing sa ann n 
confidence givin 2” eal ae ae 
Robertson and t, 


ee 
teen 


[RECTOR Social 


GALES MANAGER.—Substantial Company requires a Sales Manager 
trade. 


rticulars of 
inburgh, 2. _ 





Research organisation 

personal assistant (man). Someone with writing ability and who 
‘S acquainted with pore potencen preserrec. Salary £450- 

x 


— age and full details, to 
A MERICA—T 


ravel and 


Commiss 


Comme 
be in Grade III (£400—£500 per 
he first instance for a probationary period of three 
finance or economic statistics 
cor commerce (economics, accounting and commercial law) would be HI 
an advantage. The University is prepared to consider applications 
from men and women taking their degree in June of this year who 


ghest order are necessa 
2) to 40 but not over 5a, The Chief Accountant, Unilever 


ransportation only from £50 return, Sailings s.8. I 

Chariton Star chartered Th n Road, Inc... Rotterd editing, Govten, ape 
ptthampton, Montreal, from M to October. rite International Moderate ‘fees. Inq 

T Btudy jon, %, ‘Littlegate, Oxford, etails. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the following posts: — 


(1) READER, SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN THE 
HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT. 


(2) SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN ECONOMIC 


ree and Social HISTORY (with special reference to the period before 1750). 


Y. 


Secretary. obtained. 


ists. These will be 


Py considered. The 


of these vacancies. ary from £850 


. & 
ry. Age preferably Economic Histo 





Permanent pan Soe right man. in - 
on results. pli 
.—Box 169, know of nti 
experience x : So 
‘ of ma ete 


requires experienced a 


.— Write, 


ears of age, and the 


will advantage. 
Applications, . ing uali 
a oeernen: and salary, to 
ectricity House, Colston Avenue, Bristol, 1, wi 14 days. 


Preference will be given to candidates who have a special interest 
eral or European Economic History. 


(3) LECTURER OR ASSISTANT LECTURER IN SOCIAL 
STORY. 


Salary scales per annum: Reader £1,250 x £50 x £1,600, Senior 
Lecturer £1,150 x £50 x £1,500, Lecturer £500 x £50 x £1,100, Assistant 
iin Lecturer £450 x £25 x £500. Initial salary and status according to 
names of three persons be qualifications and experience. Membership of the F.S.S.U. and 
. ildren’s Allowance 

than May 15, 1951, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, 
from whom further particulars and 


heme. Applications should be sent not later 


forms of application may be 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the whole-time pont 
Appo ntments Board (woman). The post wiil be concerned mainly 
advising Arts and Economics undergraduates and graduates, 
both men and women, about careers, with their placing in suitable 
first-class pro employment, and with the establishment and maintenance of contacts 
senior appointments and only experie applicants with proved with employing bodies and schools. 
success in the fleld of med propaganda w 


of Secretary to the 


Candidates should be under 40 
nm of a University degree is desirable. 


to £1,200 per annum, according to age and experi- 
ence, with membership of the F.3.8.U. Duties to comm oe 


commence as soon 
particulars may be obtained from the Regis- 


as e. 
trars, The University, Manchester, 13, to whom applications should 
be sent not later than May 19, 1951. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 





of ASSISTANT 


LECTURER 
Candidates should have special qualifications in 


scale £450-£500 per annum with member- 


ry. 
ship of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications 
should be sent NOT later than May 15, 1951, to the Registrar, the 
eee Manchester 13, from whem further parti 
obtained. 


culars may be 





SOUTH WESTERN ELECTRICITY BOARD 


ea ese cara are invited for the posi 
OFFICER at Board Headquarters, Bristol. 
ng salary within the range £705—£1,020 per annum accord- 


o tions and - 
Replies in cants should prefe y possess a University education, a 


of INFORMATION 


mg processes and layout (production of staff 


experience in Press relations and Bre ration 
on. An intimate knowledge of South-West 


age. qualifications and experience, present 
the Assistant Secretary (Establishments), 





NFORMATION Bulletins, Journals of Societies or Institutions: 


ut d finalisation of text for printer, 
ries from Embassies, literary, social and 


for de industrial bodies,—Box 611, 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Conwnercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL ££.3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £E.3,000,000 . 












London Office: 
6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 
Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 
THE REFUGE 


WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the seventy-third ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders will be held at the Com- 
pany's Offices, 61, Avenue Fouad ler, Alexandria, on Thursday the 
24th May, 1951, at four e’clock in the afternoon, for the transaction 
of the ordinary business of Company, pursuant to Act of 
Parliament, to fix the directors’ remuneration and for the purpose 
of considering and, if thought fit, passing the subjoined resolutions 
es special resolutions :— 
Resolution as en zz: Robert Walton, O.B,E., the manager 
of the ee. director of the Company and, for that 
purpose, to dec Article 106(a) of the Articles of Association 
suspended in his favour. 
Resolution Il.—To substitute zor Article 80 of the Articles of 
i the following Articl 
The r of the directors re the. Company shall not be less 
than ons nor more than ten, and such one more director as the 
Egyptian Government shall have power to appoint and shall appoint. 
Holders of oe warrants to bearer desiri to attend or to be 
represented at the ieee, must deposit their share warrants in 
London ae Fe May 10, 1951, or in Alexandria before May 21, 1951, 
until after the Meeting, t the National Bank of Egypt, 6, King 
William Street, London, E.C.4 or at the National Bank of Egypt, 
Alexandiia, or at some other approved bank in London or Alexandria, 

A Member of the Company is entitled to appoint a proxy to attend 
and vote at the Meeting in his ae oe any proxy so appointed 
need not be a Member of the Compa 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, ch 22 > 1951. 

By'0 er of the Board, 
ROB ERT WALTON, Manager. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—(Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability)}—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
PERPETUAL FOUR PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE 
STOCK.—NEW BRUNSWICK RAILWAY FOUR PER CENT. 
DEBENTURE STOCK.—CALGARY AND EDMONTON RAILWAY 
FOUR PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK.—ATLANTIC AND 
NORTH-WEST RAILWAY eg Rg ENT. FIRST MORTGAGB 
REDEEMABLE DEBENTUR "486i, on the for the pay- 
ment of the half- ane tes iphoren due J A & 1, on the above Stocks, 
the reanefer on May 18th ‘and will be reo 
on i+ 2 —R. F. TReEMA E, a Secretary, 8 Wate 
Place, n Mali, London, 8.W.1. April 20, 1951. 


Ree by Chief Chemist of e chemical manufacturers in 
Lancashire, TECHNICAL § ARY to supervise. the 
te of laborator woe were preferably have a 

a a ence in a similar gagocty 
might be accepta and typing speeds and 
previous experience nm essential, Salary around 
£500 per annum aeccordin quali fications, etc., age preferably 
over 30, but a younger person with the requisite experience would 
be considered,—Box 633, 


HE CHARTERED es 
secretarial and similar the services of 


with aoe 








BE OF 


ARIES 
s ° _ ted to communicate 
rge Street, Mansion 








W‘oos loose a a . iis ts Careful plennts i 
n 
Eotace Clarke & Oo. “Eta. aay ia a Pilot Lanse, consul 


Postal 


B. as. ECC 


Tuition for 
ate for statistical, 


The London University B.Sc, Econ, Degree is 
Si rio tute te Sp She ae 
 Bopes © als ewe under the 


research, 
gustanog Rolsey Hal fest 380 alee may be paid by 
Creapectue inom the, Director of WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 












inted Great Britair St. CLEMEN Press, LTD., Portugal 5 ring: 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, $.W.1. U.S. Representative: 


THE ) 
ECONOMIST, April 28, 195 


TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
CANADA ote WEST INDIES? 


If you are trading with or contemplating establishi 
in Canada or in the West indies, we can be of help torysyh™ 


Through 345 branches across a cane ped in the West Indi 
we can provide conditions, ~ 


information 
exports and oe caubilbing of branch plants, 
Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention, 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for two posts in the Depa 

nomics and Social Science. Pot # 

(a) Leeturer in Economie Statistics at a starting salar 
the range of £550 to £850 
experience. 

b) Research Assistant in Economics for one year, with th 
possibility of renewal for a further one or two years. Salary {4 
per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, University 
ee Catiiays Park, Cardiff, to whom six copies of applicatig, 
together with the names and addresses of we referees should |e 
sent not | » M»« 18, 1951. (Signed) E. R. EVANS, Registrar, 

Cathays Park, Cardiff. 








BRITISH “ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY — 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER—COMMITTEE SECTION 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


Applications are invited for an a as Administratiy 
Officer in the Committee Section of Secretary's Office at th 
Authority’s headquarters in London, 

The Committee Section, yrich is in the charge of an Assistant 
Secretary, services all Standing Commit Conferences and Joist 
Committee Meetings of the Authority, other than those concernei 
with the negotiating and advisory mMmachiner ae and certain technical 
engineering meetings. ‘The successful candidate will be required ty 
assist in organising and supervising the. work of the Section and to 
ore for the Assistant yetee in his absence. 

pplicants must have some oe — experience of Committee work 
in a large _ organisation. of the electricity supply 
inguatry.. although not comeatial. ‘fi be an advantage. 

The salary for the appointment, which is superannuable, will 
within re provisional ame ,250 per annum (men) o 
£800—{£1,100 per annum (wome 

Letters "“ ‘application stating’ age and giving details of oe 
and qualifications, should be forwarded to Moffat, Director of 
Establishments, British io te Authority: ritish Electricity 
House, Great ‘Portland Street, be received by 
Monday, May 7, 195 

Please quote viens AE/160. 





Oe a nee 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN oat the TRANSFER BOOKS fo 
ORDINARY STOCK and PREFERENCE STOCKS will be closed fron 
May 9th until May 22, 1951, both ales "laciuenene 

By Order of the a. EAV 


Te caters 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 
April 26, 1951. ° 









QECR ETARY/RESEARCH ASSISTANT requir required for Manager o 
erectet ne egy Department, ia aaa as 
or degree Economics, Research Gui will depend on an 
fications. Cey week. - teen. Ny Mr. Caffin, F. C. Prit 
Wood Wood and Partners Ltd., 25, Savile wal 1, J 
TATISTICAL ASSISTANT ( aged 25-85) required for s poi 
GTatis tion of confidence with ea comenerciat al. establishment 
London. Applicants should have expe statistical, act 
costing work. Apply, in writing, — of age, edu 
tion, q and . 


MURRAY-WATSON 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


$8, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 35064 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 


tcsanyentiantenesilianicaealacieniiinsiciiiniieaneeiinaiibelinmnicen 


ee ee 








R's. Farley, ll, ‘Eecieen, Nee York, 6—Saturday, Agel 38, 1951 


p.a. according to qualifications a 
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